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Thirty-two states, plus Guam, were represented at the Seminar in State nusic 
Supervision, held Jan. 24 through 26 at New York University. Position papers were 
presented on state arts councils movements, the relationship between state music 
supervisors and chief state school of fleers . computer applications to music education 
and general factors of Title I of ESEA. Other papers dealt with the responsibilities of 
state music supervisors, the changing patterns and concepts of certification, and the 
effect of mass media on culture. Reports on Title I and Title III ESEA music projects 
were given. Discussions were held on (1) the manner in which changing philosophies ot 
state departments of education affect the responsibilities of their personnel. (2) the 
ihcreasihg attention being paid to required secondary school music, and (3) the 
advancement of computer science technology over the musician s present ability to use 
It efficiently. All of these factors are related to the dichotomy between the creative 
artist and the teacher, the need for more state education department music 
personnel. and the trend toward having music taught by specialists. (Author /CS) 
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CHAPTER ONE 



DEVELOPMENT, ORGANIZATION, AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SEMINAR 



The Problem and Its Scope 

With the passage in 1965 of Pu^lio Law 
and Secondary Education Act, frequently abbreviated ESA, it ^ 
possible under TiUe V for state departments of education to ^loy 
additional personnel to strengthen the department . As a result of 
this legislation several states for the first time either enjoyed 
a person to coordinate statewide musical 

already existing music section of a state department of education. 

In August, 1965, at the time of the National Conference to 
Improve tte Effectiveness of State Supervision of Music, for which 
this investigator served as Project Director, only 

state departments of education en®loyed music personn^. In Jan^, 
1967, when the Seminar in State ^^^sic Supervision was held in New 
York City, thirty-five states plus the Territory of ( 5 ^ employed at 
least one person to head 1® or assist in the supervision of ^ioal 
activities in their respective states or territories. 
of thirty-six^ represents an increase of approximately 57 Percent in 
the seventeen months from August of 1965 to January of 1 ^ 7 ’ ”f 

at other statistics, considering the fifty states plus toe Ca^ ^ , 

Guam, Puerto Rico, and toe Virgin Islands, toe twenty-three s*® ® 
with state supervisors of music in Au^st, I965 represented °^y 3 
^rcenrol toe total. By January, 1967 it had incre^ed to 67 
cent. Just considering the fifty states, toe respective percentages 

are 46 for 1965 and 70 for 1967. 

This increased recognition of toe need for effective le^ershp 
in music at toe state level, as just noted, constrained toe I^oject 
Director to find a means whereby the newly appointed personnel, as 
well as those who had been in office for a longer period of time not 
only could share problems and ideas and assist one another through 
interaction, but also receive Inspiration and stimulation from pro- 
fessionals who were not state si®ervisors of music. A Semi^ in 
State Music Supervision seemed to be the most practical vehicle for 
accomplishing these objectives. 

^ile this project was in progress, state supervises °f '®'^® 

in Idaho and Maine to bring the total to thirty-eight. 
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The problem of this study vas threefold: to assist the ei^teen 
music supervisory personnel in state departments of education who did 
not attend the Washington Conference in 19^5 "to receive concrete sug- 
gestions and assistance to enable them to function more effectively 
in their positions; to enable "the ei^teen individuals who attended 
the Washington Conference to become more intensely involved, in such 
continuing problems as certification; and to provide information 
which would have import for state supervisors of music in the future,, 
such as the application of digital computer techniques to music edu- 
cation. 



Although the position of state sixpervisor of music was first 
institubed in Pennsylvania about si.xty years ago, it only has been 
during the last five years that any significant increase in the 
number of positions created and filled became apparent, as noted 
earlier in this report. In his report. Nat ional Conference ^ 

! prove the Effectiveness of S tate S upervision of Music , this investi- 

gator st^d that sixteeirdf the twenty- three states that had a 
state supervisor of music were situated east of the Mississippi 
i River. 2 At the time of the New York Seminar in January, 19o7 more 

equitable distribution had been achieved between East and West, with 
twenty-two and fourteen respectively being noted. 

* 

■ Related Research \ 

^ I 

Research studies, both doctoral and others, related to state | 

sixpervision of music are not numerous. These. items and others of 
significance to the Seminar, may be found in the Bibliography. I 

Ob.ieetlves | 

I i 

In the original proposal which was submitted for this Seminar, ; 

eight objectives were listed. With minor modifications they remained 1 

the same as initially proposed. The objectives were to: (l) Assist 
new state supervisors of music to plan and organize effective state- 
wide programs of music; (2) Determine precepts which will result in | 

more effective liaison between the state music supervisor, the state 
education association, and the state arts councils ^ (3) Enable new i 

I state supervisors of music to learn some of the techniques of su- 

pervision which their more experienced peers already have found to 
be successful; (4) Learn about the application of digital computer | 

I techniques to music research and instruction; (5) Throu^ the ex- 
change of ideas, discover the most effective means to disseminate | 

current luiox^ledge of teaching music; (6) Become acquainted with \ 

I { 

i 



^Roger P. Phelps, Nation al Conference t£ ]toproye the. Effective ness of 
State Supervision~of Music. Cooperative Research Project 5^287. 
EDRS’No. E^'or6~5l2r Cleveland, Ohio: Bell and Howell Company, 
January, 1966, p. 2. 
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guidelines uhich will assist state supervisors Of music to more ef- 
fectively evaluate proposals which are referred to them under Title 
I of Public Law 89-10 2^is read Title III in the original proposal, 
hut it seemed advisable at the time of the Seminar to emphasise 
Title I. Interim reports on Title III projects in music, however, 
were presented; (?) Assist state supervisors of music to become 
acquainted with the arts councils movement on local, state, and 
national levels, and; (8) Determine aireas of need in state music 
supervision as a basifj for future research proposals. 

Specific Issues 

It was observed, both prior to and during the New York Seminar, 
that states which have had leadership in the area of music supervi- 
sion usually have not had as many problems in curriculum, scheduling, 
certification, and other areas as those where there has been no 
spokesman for music in the state education department. Many of the 
new appointees sensed ^ urgency in as quicldLy as possible acquiring 
techniques and the "know how" to help than solve problems of immedi- 
ate concern. Advice and counsel given freely by their more experi- 
enced peers at a seminar seemed to be a way to benefit them in this 
regard. 

A relatively new concept, arts councils, has begun to be a sig- 
nificant force in the cioltural life of the United States at national, 
state, and local levels. In some states the state supervisor of 
music is expected to provide direct leadership in- this area, while 
in others he may function in a liaison capacity between various 
groups and agencies. With increased emphasis on arts councils an- . 
ticlpated for the future, the involvement of the state supervisor 
of music in this movement in many instances may be expected to 
Increase . 

The digital computer and other Items of "educational hardware" 
have begun to make a significant inpact on educational thought and 
practice in many disciplines, including music. The Institute for 
Computer Research in the Humanities at New York University is an 
example of this activity. Many exciting projects either have been 
completed or currently are underway, suggesting that the use of the 
digital computer can result in improved techniques of teaching, ad- 
ministration, and evaluation in music. "Writings on the Use of 
Coirputers in Music," which is included in the Bibliography, repre- 
sents a rather impressive compilation of titles relating to compu- 
terized music. 

Not only is the state supervisor of music expected to be in- 
volved in consultative services, supervision, or whatever his specif- 
ic title may suggest, but he also frequently is the individual to 
whom music educators throughout the state look to keep them posted 
on the latest materials, ideas, trends, research, and developments 
in music. Such a responsibility could easily demand the complete 
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enercles of one person. The dilemma faced, then, by many state su- 
pervisors of music is ho\7 to effectively disseminate this current 
knowledge and at the same time undertake the other responsibilities 
incumbent with this office. 

The "music specialist" in the state education department is 
the individual to whom those who have the final responsibility for 
recommending whether a Title X or a Title XXX ESEA Proposal should 
be funded or not frequently will turn. The degree of direct involve- 
ment with Title X and Title XXX project evaluations, of course, 
varies from state to state. ®ie general guidelines which have been 
furnished frequently call for more specific Interpretation on the 
part of the state supervisor of music for proposals relating to 
music . 

?y learning about research currently in progress, the state su- 
pervisor of music will be in a better position not only to determine 
what still needs to be done, but also to disseminate information to 
those requesting it about what projects recently have been conQoleted 
or are in progress. Also, at a seminar such as this one, where 
interaction plays such an Important role. Ideas which need to be 
pursued further are a logicsLl consequence. 

Seminar Preparation 

During the planning stage of the Seminar in State Jfiislc Super- 
vision, the Project Director asked Q. Lloyd Schultz, Oialiman of 
the National Council of State Supervisors of Music, to Indicate 
which problems encountered by members of his group were the most 
likely ones for postulation, isolation, and investigation at a 
three-day conference. To these were added its* 3 ms which seemed to 
demand either a more intensive continuing investigation as a 
result of the I965 Washington Conference. Subsequently, qualified 
highly regarded consultants were obtained to present position 
papers in these respective areas: John B. Hightower, Executive 
Director of the Ifew York State Council on the Arts : "The Arts Coun- 
cils Movement;" William H. Flaharty, Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the State of Connecticut, Hartford: "Educational Adminis- 
tration at the Stats Level;" George W. Logemann, Coordinator of 
Computer Sciences, and Jan P. LaRue, Research Consultant, for the 
Institute for Computer Research in the Humanities at New York Ikilver- 
sity: "Automation and Digital Computers;" Joseph Hendrick, Regional 
Assistant to the U.S. Commissioner of Education, New York City: 

"Title X of ESEA;" and Ernest Van Den Haag, Lecturer at the New 
School of Social Research, New York City: "Mass Media and Their Im- 
pact on Culture." Because of Illness Dr. Van Den Haag regretfully 
found it necessary at the last minute to withdraw from the program. 

Xn addition, these state sipervlsors of music consented to 
assist: Marjorie M. Coalcley (Ohio), G. Uoyd Schultz (Wisconsin), 
James Sjolund (Washington), and Ra^nd Thigpen (South Carolina), 
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thus giving fairly widespread geographical representation. The New 
York City Board of Education was represented by Benjamin Chancy, 

Louise Kirschner, and Martin Clanoff , while Arnold Fish discussed 
the Juilliard Repertory Project. Harold W. Arberg, from the U.S. 
Office of Education, also participated. 

Invitations to attend the New York Seminar were issued by the 
Project Director to the thirty-four states which had a state su- 
pervisor of music at that time, with travel and per diem sillowances 
subsidized by project funds. Hie same invitation was extended to 
two states which had a supervisor of arts and humanities. The Ter- 
ritory of Guam also was represented, at no expense to the project. 
Additional representatives were present from Alabama, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and South Carolina, at no expense to the project. Also at- 
tending without subsidy from the project were representatives from 
the Music Educators Ne.tional Conference and from New York University. ^ 
In all, a total of fifty participants attended, exclusive of consult- 
ants. 

A personal letter was sent by the Project Director to the chief 
state school officer of each of the fourteen states which did not 
employ a state supervisor of music at the time of the Hew York Semi- 
nar, inviting them to send a delegate at their expense. None were 
able to attend, however, although two states expressed enough inter- 
est in the project to request additional information about creating 
the office of state supervisor of music. 

New York University, in addition to providing the site and fa- 
cilities for the Seminar, served as fiscal and sponsoring agent for 
the project. An office for the Project Director, as well as cleri- 
cal, mailing and other assistance, also were given by New York Unlver- 



Prior to the Seminar, the Project Director reserved meeting 
rooms, obtained nearby housing for participants, and prepared an 
envelope for each person attending, which included an identification 
badge, position papers, expense vouchers and instructions for pre- 
paring them for those eligible for reimbursement, a Seminar program, 
and other items. Detailed information was sent by the Project Di- 
rector to all participants prior to their arrival, through a series 
of three memoranda. Included in the mailings were tax exemption 
certificates for transportation and housing; a map locating New York 
University's Loeb Student Center in relation to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, where participants were housed at a special rate; and a set 
of instructions indicating how the Fifth Avenue Hotel could be 
reached most easily by various modes of transportation. 
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Seminar participants are recorded in Appendix A. Consultants are 
listed in Appendix B. 
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Conments by each of the consultants and the interaction of the 
Seminar participants were preserved on magnetic tape. Other items 
of audio-visual equipment utilized during the Seminar were: public 
address system, opaque projector, film strip projector, and three- 
speed record player. The position papers, plus the remeirks recorded 
on tape, have served as the basis for the report which follows in 
subsequent chapters. 



Results 



Because of the nature of this type of project, the results ob- 
tained largely consist of satisfactory answers which individuals 
received to the questions which they asked. The remarks made by 
consultants, moderators, and participants also provided tangible 
solutions to the problems of some individuals. In many Instances, 
however, since no overt attempt was made to ferret out this inform- 
ation, no objective measure exists to determine precisely how many 
and what specific questions were answered in this manner. The 
results, then, are evident in each chapter throughout this study. 

Structure 

Because of the availability of necessary meeting rooms and 
equipment, and excellent dining facilities within the building, the 
Loeb Student Center at New York Iftilversity proved to be a most pro- 
pitious site for the Seminar. The Seminar was structured as follows: 

PROGRAM 

Tuesday , January 24, 196? 

1:00-1:15 p.m. Registration Washington 

Square Room 

1:15-2:00 p.m. Opening Session - Introductory Remarks Washington 

Square Room 



Roger P. Phelps, Seminar Director 

Daniel E. Griffiths, Dean 

School of Education, New York University 

Gordon N. Plnkham, Assistant Director 

Office of Research Services, New York Ikiiverslty 

Paul Van Bodegraven, Chairman 

Department of Music Education, New York Uhiversity; 
Vice President, Music Educators National Conference 

Joseph J. Azzarelll, Director 

Educational Research Services, New York Ikiiversity 

Gene Morlan, Associate Executive Secretary 
Music Educators National Conference 
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2:00-2:15 P*m* 
2:15-3:^5 P*m* 

3:45-if:00 p.m. 
4:00-5:30 p.m. 

5:30-7:30 p.m. 
7:30-9:00 p.m. 



9:00-10:30 a.m. 

10:30-10:45 a.m. 

10:45 a.m.- 
12:00 noon 



Harold W. Arberg, Music £|peclallst 
Arts and Humanities Branch 
U.S. Offlcis of Education 

G. Lloyd Schultz, Chairman 

National Coxmcil of State Supervisors of Music ; 
Wisconsin State Supervisor of Music 

Howard S. Conant, Head 

Division of Creative Arts, New York University 
Breal^ 

"The State Arts Council Movement" 408 

John B. Hightower, Executive Director 
New York State Council on the Arts 

Joseph G. Saetvelt, presiding 
Breali 

"Insight Into Some Common Problems Paced 4o8 

by State Music Supervisors" 

G. LLoyd Schultz, presiding 
Dinner 

" *How To’ Suggestions for Newly Appointed 4o8 

State !dislc Supervisors" 

G. Uoyd Schultz, presiding 



Wednesda y, January 25 , 1967 

"More Effective Dissemination of Current Washington 
Knowledge of Music Teaching" Square Room 

Raymond 0. Thigpen, presiding 



Brealc 

"The Chief State School Officer and His Washington 
Relationship to the State Music Square Room 

Supervisor" 

William H. Plaharty, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, State of Connecticut, Hartford 



12:00 noon* 
12:45 p.m. 



L\mch 



Washington 
Square Room 











12:45-1 :CX) p.m. 
1:00-2:00 p.m. 



2:00-2:15 P*®* 
2:15-3:30 p*m. 



Break 

"Certification and Improving the Washington 

Competency of Music Teachers " Square Room 

Marjorie Malone Coa2>l.ey 
Music Education Consultant 
State of Ohio^ Columbus 

Break 

"Automation: Processes and Research' 510 

George W. Logemann, Coordinator of 
Computer Sciences^ Institute for Conqputer 
Research in the Humanities, New York University 



"Ongoing Research in Music Utilizing the 
Digital Computer" 

Jan P. LaRue, Research Consultant 

Institute for Computer Research in the Humanities, 

New York University 

3:30-3:45 p.m. Break 

3:45-5:30 p.m. "The Title III Performing Arts Project 510 

for Puget Sound" 

Jack Kukuii, Project Supervisor 
Seattle, Washington 

"Musical Ability Utilization" 

Benjamin S. Chancy, Director of Music 
Martin Olanoff, Project Research Director 
Louise C. Kirschner, l^^sic Research and 
Curriculum Specialist 

New York City Board of Education 



I 

I 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

! 

7:30-9:00 p.m. 

s 



James SJolund, presiding 
Dinner 

Council of State Supervisors of Music 
G. Lloyd Schultz, presiding 



510 



I 
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9:00-9s^5 



9:^5**10:1^ &«in« 



10:19-10:30 a.m. 



Thursday < 



January 26 , 1967 



"Research and the U«S. Office of 
Education" 

Harold W. Arherg, Music S|peclallst 
U.S. Office of Education 



"The JuiUlard Repertory Project" 

Arnold Fish, JUUllard School of Music 
New York City 



Break 



10:30-11:45 a.m. "General Factors of Title I of ESEA" 



Joseph Hendrick, Regional Assistant 
to U.S. Coinmlssloner of Education, 
New York City 



Wellington 
Square Room 



Washington 
Square Room 



Washington 
Square Room 



11:45 a.m.- Lunch 

12:30 p.m. 



Washington 
Square Room 



12:30-1:00 p.m. Break 

1:00-2:00 p.m. "Mass Media and Their Effect on Culture" Washington 

, ^ Square Room 

Roger P. Phelps, Seminar Director 



2:00-2:15 p.m. Brealc 

2:15-3:15 p.m. Summary, Evaluation, and Concluding Remarks 5^0 

Seminar Director 

3:15 p.m. Adjournment of Seminar 
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THE STATE ARTS COUNCILS MOVEMENT 



The decade of the 1960's has witnessed a phenomenon xmparalleled 
in the history of the arts in the United States, commonly referred to 
as the rise of the arts councils on national, state, and local levels. 
lAider this program it is now possible for even the smallest community 
to enjoy the advantages of the best performances in the arts. This 
program, although generally on a more sophisticated and higher level 
culturally, reminds one of the old Chautauqua programs which were so 
popular in this country in the early years of this century. 

In his introductory remeirlis, Joseph G. Saetveit set the stage 
for the comments by John B. Hightower which followed. Saetveit noted 
that an attempt to inaugurate a state arts council in New York State 
was begun as early as 1944. Hoi^ever, it was not until 19^0 that the 
state legislature passed Senator McNeil Mitchell's bill establishing 
the New York State Council on the Arts and providing an appropriation 
for it. He quoted a request from Governor Rockefeller, who stated that 
"the goal of the Council on the Arts is to be the policy of the state, 
to Join with private patrons and with institutions and professional 
organizations concerned with the arts to insure that the role of the 
arts in the life of our communities will continue to grow , and will 
play an even more significant part in the welfare and educational 
e:q)eriences of our citizens, and in maintaining the paramount position 
of this state in the nation and in the world as a cultural center." 
®iese comments were most appropriate because New York State was the 
first to authorize and provide a subsidy for a state council on the 
arts, a pattern which has now encompassed all fifty states. 

In continuing, Saetveit read a more recent statement, this one 
by James E. Allen, Jr., President of the State University of New York: 
"We 8ure a young nation with our cultural tradition still Inconipletely 
identified and shaped. Our passion for democracy is not inimicable to 
a corresponding passion for excellence. We should not accept passively 
the theory that presenting the arts to the many inevitably causes the 
former to be debased. Our task Is rather the slower, more tortuous one 
of encompassing the population in our efforts to instill a desire for 
the best. Just as we have done before what the world considered impos- 
sible or rashly conceived, so once more, and in still another way, can 
we demonstrate ovx peculiar bent for strengthening the sine\rs of democ- 
racy. The New York State Council on the Arts has already enriched our 
past. It is even more essential to the enrichment of our future." 

John B. Hi^tower, who has been Executive Director of the New York 
State Council on the Arts since 1964, then presented a position paper 
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entitled "The State Arts Councils Movement.’ His remarks follow: 

There are fifty states which now have arts councils. For a 
long time Mississippi was a holdout^ but within the last six months 
an arts council was established there by an executive order, so 
now all states are eligible to receive some matching funds, or 
at least study grants, from the National Council on the Arts. 

I In fact, all of the possessions have arts councils— Samoa, the 

Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. Guam does not, and the reason 
for it is rather entertaining. The day the application arrived 
on the desk of the administrator who was to fill it out and forward 
it to Washington, a hurricane blew down the building and took 
the application with it. They were very remiss when they finally 
[ picked up the pieces several months later, and indicated that next 

year they promised to get their application in on time, but they 
were certain the Council would understand the somewhat critical 
I circumstances of this yearns application. 

It's been a dramatic and unprecedented activity at the state 
level. I thlnli I'm correct in saying that few federal programs 
have met with such conclusive acceptance at the state level. 

Roger Stevens and Charles Mark are fond of saying that the arts 
are so desparately In need of financial help that they will go 
to any extreme to get a little money. It doesn't involve too 
much. Most of the initial planning grants are no more than 
$2^,000 and these do not necessarily have to be matched at the 
state level. But in order to qualify for the next category, 
which is $50,000 in matching federal funds, a state legislature, 
or at least some source within the state, must match that amount 
of money. In many ways the experiences of the New York State 
Council are typical, but I can't get anjd)ody to believe they are, 
since our current budget is $1,500,000 and most of the states are 
worrying about how to match that $50,000 grant from the federal 
government. So I'm seldom convincing about drawing parallels 
i between New York's experience and what many of the states are 

going throu^ now. But I thinly enough principles have been es- 
tablished and set forth that can at least be adapted to individu- 
al and unique situations which are found in different geographical 
locations throughout the country. 

Governor Rockefeller has been a very inrportant lobbyist and 
; he is very well placed in Albany. He has a permanent residence 

up there and he does his Job as our lobbyist very effectively. 

Each year our budget seems to Increase. Of course, his personal 
commitment to the establishment of the State Arts Council in i960 
really is what tipped the scales, although I have been told by 
some of the legislators that the then Senate Majority Leader 
[ Mahoney had to sort of "chuckle" it through the committees that 

were Investigating it. 
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Things have changed in Mbany almost to an extent I don't 
thinlc any of us could have predicted five years ago. The prob- 
lem nov7 is not so much one of defending the Council's programs 
and policies against political attack but rather of trying to 
guide the iurpressive^ almost startling amount of legislation in 
this current legislative session which in some way affects the 
arts. The pendulum has STTung back awa^i' from suspicion of the 
arts to accepting the arts end supporting them because it's 
politically palatable to do so. In a funny way that brings with 
It as man^’ concerns as being able to defend against political 
attack some procedures which could severely inhibit the freedom 
of the Arts Council or the Education Department to develop care- 
fully constructed programs. To give you a specific exaTrple, a 
theatre festival in upstate New York was suggested by a local 
assemblywoman. The State Arts Council was proposed as the ad- 
ministrative agency of the state government throii^ which state 
funds should be channeled to construct this theatre facility. I 
got a call about the bill when it was on the floor of the Assem- 
bly and a legislative aid informed me that he thou^t I would be 
Interested to laiow that this bill was coming up before the Assem- 
bly for a vote that day which would add about $ 2 , 500,000 to my 
budget, specifically designated for one particular theatre in 
upstate New York. I told him: "That's very interesting. If the 

Governor asks me for raj'- opinion I 'm afraid I 'm going to have to 
tell him to veto it, which will be a little embarrassing for all 
of us, won't it!" He was startled at that. Had it been passed, 
the State Arts Council would have been placed in the position 
of providing capital funds, something we do not do now nor want 
to in the future. It also would have singled out one partictfLar 
performing arts group in the state as the benefactor of the State 
Arts Council's programs, eliminating a great many others in the 
process. It was a precedent I didn't want to have set, so the 
bill is being resubmitted,; and the funds are more properly being 
channeled, if the bill passes, through the Parks Department. 

To get back to the chronology of the New York State Arts 
Council, the Governor appoints the fifteen-member Council, which 
has been a group of fifteen individuals who are studiously 
non-political. They have been picked because they have a deep, 
strong, personal commitment to the arts. Of the fifteen members, 

I was surprised the other day to find out that only two are Repub- 
licans, and no members of the fifteen-me-mber staff are Republicans. 
I've got to give the Governor credit for this because his leader- 
ship has been extremely strong in this regard and he has thou^t 
in terms of the arts first and politics second. The persons who 
serve on the Council are a remarkable collection of individuals. 
They are esqpansive, concerned, whimsical, and not too serious, 
and a great delight to work with. 

The mission of the Council has been primarily to expand the 
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audience in the state and to provide support and advice, but not 
subsidy— the dirty word of government. It reminds me of appear- 
ing before the Senate hearings on establishing the National Coun- 
cil on the Arts and Hiananities. I was not a hostile ^witness and 
Senator Javlts was trying to be kind, and he said: “Tell me, 

John, what's the Council's subvention in its various programs? 

I thought to myself subvention, subvention— this isn't the House 
Un-American Affairs Committee. Then he said: "In other words, 

how much support does the Council provide to the amount of pri- 
vate support?" I breathed a sigh of relief and said four to 
onei What happens in the principal program of the Council, which 
is a professional touring program, is that the great concentration 
of topnotch world-renowned performing groups that are here in New 
York City are given the opportunity to perform throughout the 
state— organizations like the New York City Opera, the Metropoli- 
tan National Compariy, the New York Philhannonlc, the New York Pro 
Musica, the New York Woodwind Quintet, the APA Phoenix Repertory 
Theatre, and so on. The Council with its support manages to 
stimulate or provoke about three to four dollars for every dollar 
in state funds. To quote some dreary, but significant statistics, 
in the first year of the Council's program we paid to have four 
groups present ninety performances in foirty different locations 
at a cost to the Council, or the state, of $330 >0^0* Le^t year, 
for approximately $185,000 in state funds, some 255 performances 
took place in about 110 different communities. So you can see 
that the amount of state support has dropped and the number of 
performances it has made possible has increased, which is rather 
rare for government programs. 

In addition to expanding the audience for the arts, we're 
concerned with providing the professional artist more opportu- 
nities to perform and display his work. That becomes fairly 
critical. There are a number of programs, and any of you are 
entirely welcome to obtain any information we have from our 
office at 250 West 57 th Street, New York, N.Y. IOOI 9 . 

There is the touring program of professional performances 
which provides polished, full-staged performances througho'^t the 
state. In addition to that, and as a complement to it, there are 
what we call educational presentations— sort of instructional 
sessions on the dance, opera, theatre, music, open rehearsals, 
workshops, lecture-demonstrations, and master classes where ap- 
propriate. The educational presentations work in a variety of 
ways. They not only talte place within school situations but axe 
also available to adult groups to provide an introduction to the 
more fully-staged, polished productions. Sometimes it's a very 
good device to use— you as educators know this— to introduce 
audiences to what's going on. I thinlt it ml^t be a little upset- 
ting in Glean, New York, to have as the first .professional theatre 
performance that's played Glean in twenty- five years, a performance 











Also, just recently established is a poetry program which 
essentially does the same thing* ^ere is a staggering list of 
sane sixty- six poets who are available for touring 'throughout 
the state, and the State Aits Council will pay part of the fee* 

We asked seventy- two poets if they would be willing to be a part 
of this and figured we*d get responses from about thirty-five of 
them* It turned out that sixty- six accepted, which was a little 
beyond our anticipations* But it is a wonderfully exciting list, 
ranging from Marianne Moore to Allen Ginsberg with just about 
everything in between* In fact. Bichard Wilbur was asked if he 
would join this program and read throu^out the state* Ee said 
"yes," "but I'm terribly sorry,"— we had suggested a fairly 
nominal fee of $200 for a reading— "my usual fee is $7001" 
Marianne Moore wrote; "I don't know why anybody would want me, 
but I think $200 would be lovely*" 



We also have special areas, but I'm ignoring the visual 
areas today* Ihey are, however, vastly important in what we do* 

For example, we have travelling exhibitions which also cover 
quite a variety of ground— how to look at a painting, even 
elements of nineteenth century hardware, and the paper on the 
wall, anything ^which attempts to expand the visual awareness of 
audiences, be they children or adults* A number of these are 
concerned with the preservation of the best architecture of the 
past* Wot only that, but trying to figure out some way to improve 
the plight of contemporary architecture of distinction* Among 
thq special projects, we've provided a grant with National Coun- 
cil funds to the Eastman School of t^ic to see what happens when 
the Suzuki method of string instruction is established in an 
American school system* In this instance it's Rochester, and 
Suzuki has made several trips to the United States to work with 
the children in the Rochester schools* The results have been 
very successful and we hope that there will be instructors trained 
in the Suzuki method of string instruction as a result of that 
project* We've also attempted to unravel some of the language of 
the Title III requirements and also to guide by the hands the arts 
organizations in the state, telling them how they can take advan- 
tage of what suddenly everybody woke up to find one day was a much 
bigger bushel basket full of dollar bills than the National Council 
on the Arts would ever hope to be* That has been a fairly ^ortant 
and somewhat typical role for a state arts coimcil to play* With 
our interest in the arts first and education second, it's at least 
good to have an agency of government that thinks in those terms 
and it's been useful to arts organizations throughout the state in 
relationship to Title III funds and putting together Title III 
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proposals that xnahe sense. 

We have also a program of technical assistance which has 
been a real sleeper in the Coimcil's greatness— essentially 
putting professionals in all phases of the arts> everything 
from personal relations to Board of Directors, how to set 
up a non-profit corporation legally, how to sell tickets at the 
box office, ho^7 to conserve the floor of a valuable eighteenth 
century building. We even got one delicate request— how to tell 
a Board of Directors what their responsibilities are. We didn't 
dodge it. It worlsed out much more gracefully than I ever expect- 
ed. 



Some of the attitudes of the Council's operation have been 
important. Prom the very beginning we felt that the Council— 
the Governor really was very adamant in this— that the Council 
should be a separate entity of state government from the State 
Education Department. There should be constant cooperation be- 
tween them, but he felt that because the Education Department 
was principally concerned with education, that the arts opera- 
tions, the concerns of the Arts Council, would get a low priority 
in the defense of its budget, or whatever concern it mi^t have, 
if it were put into the structure of the State Education Depart- 
ment, which is an enormous department in New York. I might say 
that when I announced last year that the State Arts Council 
budget in New York was $1,505^450 at a conference of state arts 
councils, everybody “oohed" and "ahed.” I was standing next to 
the deputy director of the state budget and he said: "Hemind 

them it's only one-^ fiftieth of one percent of the total annual 
budget of the state," which tends to put things back into per- 
spective • 

We^ve been studiously anti-bureaucratic. There are two ways 
in which we've tried to bring this about. The first is any time 
there is an administrative requirement which a new program or a 
new area imposes, say a project in films which was underway this 
past year, or the one in poetry, we've tried to find a profession- 
al organization to handle the administration of the program for us 
3n the case of the poetry program it's been the Poetry Center of 
the YM-YVJHA. We have a Young Artists Program, essentially a 
chance to have young musicians perform with community orchestras 
throu^out the stats. We establish the details and the mechanics 
of it. It's being administered by the American Symphony Orchestra 
League of Vienna, Virginia, Just outside of Waushington. A film 
project is underway and we'll be working closely with film 
societies on that. The reason for this is two- fold. Wherever 
we have a chance to use an established professional organization 
to malvs an artistic decision, to get government off the hook of 
deciding what is good and bad art, we'll do it. There's great 
merit to this. Tbe chances to be arbitrary in the selection of 



individual art or individual artiste to receive grants is eoiQpel* 
ling and terribly difficult* I thlnlc the national Council has 
done a remarkable Job in the selection of grants for the artists 
that they chose recently* 

More and more as programs develop and are policed and 
working smoothly on their own^ we will try to divest ourselves 
of them* I'm thinlclng in particular of this educational presen- 
tations program* We've already made overtures to the State Edu- 
cation Department to some day eventually take that over* ^is is 
a fedrly practical consideration* It's possible for that one 
single program of the Council to blossom so dramatically that we- 
Just couldn't afford to keep up with it* If all the schools in 
the state were to receive support for the variety of educational 
presentations that are offered^ we could probably spend six to 
eight million dollars very easily* At the present time our 
budget for that one program is $75^000* 

We will continue to stress the contemporary in the arts* 

The reason is not because it's fashionable ^ but because it's 
Immediate* It relates to what's happening now* Also it's a 
way of having the state recognize its responsibility for sup- 
porting the artists who are living now and not who died fifty 
years ago* Also^ we find that in some of the educational pro- 
grams the children are much more responsive to the contemporary 
tnan the teachers are* We will probably become more and more 
Involved with seminars to educate educators In the arts* As a 
specific example^ Howard BoatT/rl^t^ who Is Dean of the ^klslc 
School at Syracuse Uhlverslty^ discovered of those students 
entering as music majors^ o\zt of the el^teen he polled^ only 
two had ever heard a live professional orchestra perform a piece 
of music* These were music majors! At some point along the line 
somebody Is not accepting a responsibility* I think perhaps ^ in 
the visual arts^ anyway ^ we tend to get too enmeshed in the his- 
torical kind of academic aspects of the visual arts rather than 
the vlbrantSj the chemistry^ and the excitement of it* Artists 
frequently are able to give this sense of excitement about the 
arts In a way that a professor of art history never can* I was 
distressed recently during a trip to the Metropolitan £&iseum of 
Art^ to see a little child about nine years old taking notes 
about a wonderful Renaissance painting* At first I was terribly 
ispressed— he was Just knee high— and he went on to the next 
painting and took some more notes* Suddenly I realized that he 
wasn't looking at the paintings* He was Just tailing Information 
off the labels* He was missing the whole purpose of the thing* 

As for the future of the state arts councils movement ^ I 
would guess that financially you will see something happening 
with government concern for the arts very similar to that which 
has hsppened in education within the last ten years* The In- 
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creased attention will be as dramatic as that In education. I've 
gone on record as mailing a prediction of \diat the State Arts Coun- 
cil budget will be In 1972^ so I might as well tell you. lify pre- 
diction Is roughly ^0,000,000— that's the New York State Arts 
Council. Whether this Is reflected or expanded throu^out the 
country I have no way of Imov/lng. I would guess that some of 
the state arts councils will survive and be tremendously Imagina- 
tive In their programs and the Indications already have been ex- 
tremely promising. I think some of them will fall by the wayside 
because of a lack of commitment at the chief executive levels which 
Is very important. The problem which we will face more and more, 
both of us. Is the dilemma between arts versus education, or arts 
and education. Can a professional artist be a good teacher? 

Must a teacher be a professional artist? Where does one work 
and the other ta3% off? This Is something we constantly face. 

Again I go back to my emphasis on art first and the educative 
aspect second. I'm not sure that will always work. A good 
teacher Is probably as much of an artist as a good choreographer. 
The ability to explain and convey the excitement of the arts 
seems at this point to be something which an artist demonstrates 
more readily perhaps than a teacher. 

There are so many exceptions on both sides of the fence. 

It would be very difficult to defend either part of the argument. 
Artistically I think we will see less definition of specific 
art forms; for example, the visual arts, theatre and music may all 
combine to Involve the audience as part of the creative process 
Itself. As we become more surfeited with axt products, with 
something you hang on a wall., before too long we're going to 
run out of walls and there will be less end less necessity for a 
kind of detached attitude about looking at something. 

The feeling for Involvement will probably Increase. I think 
this Is more and more what we have to look fom/ard to. I think 
this Is being brou^t about by this Incredible visual bombardment. 
I'm told that by the time a student graduates from hl^ school 
he will have seen something like 15,000 hours of television and 
motion pictures. The only other comparable segment of time Is 
the amount of time he spends slewing. He will have spent some 
10,800 hours In a classroom, and yet there are very few Instances 
of programs or projects imderway, that I know of anyway, \diere 
there Is an attempt to provide some kind of visual discrimination 
or critical analysis to this fantastic bombardment of visual 
Images which includes not only television and movies, but the 
visual Jungle of the inrban environment. 

The lalssez falre approach to letting Individuals create 
their own musical environment hasn't worked well. Yet to impose 
aesthetic standards and controls has as many pitfalls as It does 
promises. I think the work that you are doing Is Incredibly 
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exciting because you have a chance to educate and enhance the 
taste of individuals* If you lose the child you have lost the 
man* I for one am terribly intrigued with the possibility of 
providing a more enll^tened audience for all of the arts* 

Ihere is a wonderful quote by ihierson to close things off* 

I was talking to one of the Council members at one time about 
this Onerson quote and he said: feah^ ny son called me up at 

two o'clock in the morning from Oberlln College and I grogglUy 
heard this terribly angry voice on the other end of the line 
saying, "Dad, why didn't you ever tell me about Ihierson?" ' ^e 
quote Is: 'Beauty will not come at the call of a legislature 

nor will It repeat In Merlca Its history In Greece* It will 
come as always, unannounced, and spring up between the feet of 
brave and honest men* ' 

Mr* Hightower's presentation was followed by interaction resulting 
from questions raised by seminar participants* One supervisor queried: 
"Do you try to establish any relationship In your present patrons at 
the local level between exposure on the one hand and education on the 
other?" Highto^/er replied: "Yes* The distinction really talces place 

between the two programs I've mentioned, the educational presentations 
on the one hand and professional perfoziuances on the other* Usually 
the professional performances are strictly performance alone, nothing 
else, and the educational presentations are much more Instructional, 
much more prefatory*" 

i\nother siqpervlsor wondered whether all of the Council's projects 
were "approved by some local agency submitting a project and then re- 
viewed on the basis of merit, or does the Council Initiate certain 
projects?" "It varies," remarked Hightower, "primarily It Is dependent 
on the Interest of the community* The mechanics of the professional 
touring program, which I will go over briefly, are to receive appli- 
cations from professional arts organizations all over the state* Then 
we have a number of review panels which determine the qualifications 
of the various coopanles, organizations, and orchestrae that are an- 
nounced as eligible for Council support* Then we make a list— a v^nd 
of Chinese menu— of performing arts companies available to local com- 
munities throughout the state* They In turn make a tentative arrange- 
ment with the company to have a performance take place and then we 
determine our siipport on the basis of that*" Then this question was 
reused: "Is It possible for a compary to make the proposal or does 
this have to come from music groiq)s?" "It has to come from a commu- 
nity organization," replied Hightower, "but occaslonEiUy we will set 
UP a contract directly, say with the Merce-Cunningham Dance Company, 
to spend a week within a community giving a series of performances as 
well as master classes and discussions and lecture-demonstrations, etc* 
The initiative Is ours* We try to see whether or not there would be 
any local community groups interested In having this type of week-long 
residency take place* We're studiously opposed to the Idea that you 
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going to be cultural whether you like It or not. *' 

'Vhat Is your relationship with the State Supervisor of Music?" 
was eiaked next. "It Is rather loosely defined^ " answered Hightower > 
"actually most of iny personal ^ and therefore the Council's official 
contact > has really been through Walter Crewson> who Is Associate 

Conunlssloner for Curriculum cmd School Systems." Hew York's Supervl* 
sor Indicated a desire to anpllly on this* He said: "The atmosphere 

for the arts has so lsg>roved in our state that now the top people In 
the State Education Department have much more readily recognised the 
value of the arts than has sometimes been the case In the past. There 
is now a proposal being discussed within the education budget committee 
for the initiation of a center on arts and humanities in which the art 
music supervisors are promised an exalted and elevated position of 
chief of their respective bvireaus. This has long been overdue > but I 
would say the fact that It now has been proposed Is greatly due to the 
Arts Council and its efforts within the state and the Governor's efforts 
to improve the feeling of the relationship to the people of the State 
of New York. A few minutes ago he said something very significant > 
namely that this Council Is separate from the State Education Depart- 
ment. It is not that there Is any line between us> because he comes 
to the department occasionally and I In turn have a chance to work 
with the Council frequently. But It's not like in some of your states 
where the state supervisor may be the hub of It . " 

Still another supervisor queried: "Do you provide any kind of 

technical assistance for local communities In their efforts to Improve 
quality and quantity?" "Yes> we do>" said Hightower > "this comes under 
this greats Ill-defined technical assistance program which has been so 
valuable. I'll give you a specific example. The Nlagra Falls Symphony 
Orchestra requested that I come up and talk to them about what kind of 
support the State Arts Council was going to give them. When I got 
there I took a look at the orchestra. They were suffering from a 
deficit of $6^000 In a budget of $l8>000 for the year. I then asked 
why the conductor wasn't there. It tiirned out that he lived In Wilkes- 
Barre > Pennsylvania. When I asl^ed to be introduced to the manager > I 
found they didn't have one. Then I inquired whether the orchestra was 
a non-profit os'^ganlzatlon. They said It was and I Indicated a desire to 
see their tax exemption certificate. Well^ It turned out that they had 
been In operation for twenty- seven years and had never applied for a 
tax-exemption certificate. Then> asking the number of perfomances and 
the size of the auditorium^ I was Informed It had 1>300 seats. I was 
told that about 500 attended each of the four performances. As a re- 
sult we sent someone to give them legal advice on how to apply for their 
tax exemption certificate. In addition^ we sent a person on audience 
development^ Just to Increase the number of people to attend the perform- 
ances > and another on organizational assistance. Now the Boaz^ of Di- 
rectors really did not understand their responsibilities In a non-profit 
situation. They didn't have any clearly defined Ideas of the different 
roles between the manager > the artistic director, and the Board of 
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Directors* We were able to get a very top professional to give them 
advice from a much more detached view than even an enll^tened Board 
member could have provided* For e::ample^ people lil« Lloyd Goodrich, 
who is Director of the Whitney Museum, has been an occasional consult- 
ant to us; Patricia McBride of the New York City Ballet also went* 

They are not attached to our staff but are working professionals— an 
Important point* 

Still another supervisor eisked: "Should the arts council group 

sponsor the concerts regardless of who hears them, or should we spon- 
sor them if they are in school?" Responding, Hi^tower said: "I don't 

think it makes any difference as long as they take place* Our attitude 
has always been that we're much more interested in a situation where 
live performances do not talie place* What we try to do is provide Just 
enough siqpport to act as a teaser to get the school system or Individual 
school to set aside more of its budget in the future for an increased 
program of performances*" 

EOlaborating on this. New York's Si^ervisor stated: "We're trying 

to encourage schools all over the state to come to New York City, for 
Instance, and spend a weekend attending Philharmonic concerts, the 
opera, and some other educational things that are available in this 
city* But this is done partly throu^ Title III funds, sometimes 
from Title I for disadvantaged children, and so forth* And then, of 
course, it's the other way— a two-way street— where we're trying to 
encourage Lincoln Center and other places that have performing arts to 
come into the schools, and the State Education Depairtment is acting in 
liaison here* Last year, for instance, about 389 programs were spon- 
sored or scheduled through the State Education Department* This year 
it is going to be over a thousand* We have a new center at Saratoga— 
the Saratoga Performing Arts Center* Last summer the State Education 
Department sponsored or advertised to the schools, throu^ Commissioner 
Crewson, that children were invited to come to afternoon matinees and 
some rehearsals* As a result of that, more than 30,000 children came 
in buses from all over the state* This is one way in which we're help- 
ing the arts and the arts are helping us*" 

One supervisor expressed a concern lest administrators "in areas 
that are not as enlightened as New York get the feeling that since they 
haven't got the teachers, the equipment and the money, they're going to 
say, 'well, we're giving them music education*' This to me is something 
to worry about* Do I have any reason for concern?" In response, 
Hightower said: "Well, I thlrlc so* This is part of what I was talking 

about before— the arguaent regarding whether or not there should be sep- 
aration of the arts and education, and which is more important* I think 
sometimes the educational aspects of the arts are >verenqphasized so that 
what you lose is the excitement of it*" Commenting that sGne teachers 
felt students were getting more enrichment than basics, a supervisor 
observed: "Music teachers who are afraid that enrichment is getting 

ahead of the basics should be very much concerned* The basics are 
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getting behind: we've got to catch u(p. But the opportunity Is here^ 
the atmosphere is improving.” 

Concerning a conflict of philosophy^ one sipervlsor noted that In 
his state: "There is a feeling that we should support very heavily, say 

a concert for adults, that this is the audience that will already pay 
to go to a concert, because It helps In cutting doim the costs and 
mailing a little more available for that limited audience that we already 
have. On the other hand should we expend the greater financial effort 
In trying to build wider audiences? How does the New York Council feel 
about that?" Hl^tovrer answered that he was "strongly convinced In the 
validity of the arts for a greater number of people. X don't think It's 
totally unhealthy that the arts are fashionable and social and woiald 
hate to think that that's all they are. I am firmly convinced that they 
are not, because It would appear that the rudest audiences In the State 
of New York are those that attend the New York Philharmonic performances 
on Thursday Nl^t aad the Metropolitan Qpera performances on Monday 
Ni^t. If they're getting the message at all It's not doing much for 
them. It's a chance to attertd a kind of social situation. I don't think 
that's bad though. I personally don't care for It but I thlnli It does 
Influence a great many of the attitudes in the arts. As part of that 
Influence, If somebody Is 'turned on' to the aarts as a result of the 
fact that he gets a tax rebate for buying a painting, I'm willing to 
accept It even thou^ his motives may not have been enlightened as I 
want them." 

Louisian's Assistant Music Supervisor observed that for many years 
the New Orleans Symphony has been sent out "to play concerts In the 
schools In the afternoons. These children have been prepared for one 
week, preferably- two, and tau^t by the classroom teacher, not the 
music teacher. Qhey have listened to recordings, have studied the 
conposers, and linow what's going to take place. And then that nl^t. 

In the same city, the orchestra gives a regular adult performance." 

In the ensuing discussion various opinions were expressed relative 
to the need in the future for individuals to serve in an executive ca- 
pacity with arts councils. The difficulty in obtaining individuals in 
this capacity also was noted. To close the session the U.S. Office of 
Education's Music Specialist asked whether everyone linew about "Com- 
munity Arts Councils, Incorporated, which within the last year or so 
established its first full-tJme professional office here in New York 
City. They've had a recent change of name and are now called Associ- 
ated Arts Councils, with headquarters at 1290 Avenue of the Americas, 
here in New York City. Their Executive Secretary is Ralph Burgard." 



CHAPTER THREE 



THE C3fjm STATE SCHOOL OFFICER AHD HIS 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE STATE MUSIC SUPERVISOR 



Just as no tvo individuals think and react in exactly the same 
manner^ no matter hov intimate they may be^ likewise no two state de- 
partments Of education function in precisely the same way* There are 
enough general principles which are common^ however^ so a represents^ 
tlve from one specific state department of education could present 
suggestions which iTOuld be beneficial to a supervisor of music from 
any other state* Newly aoppolnted state music supervisors normally 
ml^t be expected to gain the most from such a presentation^ but the 
"senior" supervisors, by 3.earnliig how things are done in another state, 
can either reinforce their own procedures or discover others which may 
appear to have a significance for them* The chief state school officer, 
or his designated deputy jn a vertically-oriented administrative arrange- 
ment, has a right to expect that certain policies will be Implemented 
by tlie state music supei*vl.sor » The state music supervisor, on the other 
hand, looks to the chief state school officer, or his deputy, for guide- 
lines on policy* 

It was with this thou^t in mind, namely the presentation of some 
general concepts, that William H* Fleharty, Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, State Deparbuent of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, appeared 
at the Seminar* Commissioner Flaharty^s position paper, "Ohe Chief 
State School Officer and Eis Relationship to the State Music Supervisor," 
follows : 



I suppose some of you have heard of a project that the Chief 
State School Officers are engaged in, having to do with completing 
the history of state departments of education since 1900* If you 
haven't, I can say such a history is being written and each state 
will have a chapter to tell Just hou the department has grown and 
how it has changed since the beginning of the century* I'm some- 
what involved with this in our state and it's been xaost lllimii- 
nating to me to go back through many of the records which I'm 
sure no one has looked at since they were filed year after year, 
beginning in 19 OO and even before then, because I've uiicovered 
many Interesting bits of information* They're interestiz^ to me 
and I sinply will not bore you with them* I simply mention that 
because I have noted certain trends and changes that have taken 
place during this period of sixty-five or so years* 

In the beginning of this centxn^r the organization of a state 
department of education was relatively simple as compared with 
now* In Connecticut, for instance, I cannot find that any more 
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than perhe^s less than ten professional staff memhers were em- 
plo^^ed9 At the present time we have, I svppose, 1^0 in the 
central office and since we operate some schools, we have 900 
professloneds all together in our department. Pai’ticularly, 
thi.s grofdih has accelerated since 19^0, axid I like to think that 
some of this has been brou^t about by some of the work of the 
Chief State School Officers in meetings and exchanging informa- 
tion and getting ideas as to Just hov a department should be 
organized, what it's for, and the lilce. 

I've noticed a second thing, that there's been a major change 
in emphasis in the functions or the responsibility really of the 
department during this period of time. And I think that the very 
titles of the staff members 13.1ustrate this in a way that needs 
no further e:cplanation. In 1900 there were at least half of the 
staff memhers, this ^rould be five or six people, who had the in- 
teresting title of compejlJ.ing agent . ^Is changed to inspector 
a little later, and then to supervisor, and some time in the early 
1940 's we changed to the title consultant. You can see the philos- 
ophy that goes along with that. Now part of the acceleration very 
recently has, of course, been due to the federal legislation— the 
funds which have been made available for use In state departments 
of education. I'm thinking particularly of Title V and Title I. 

We have, as every other state has done, added several staff memhers 
in Title V because of this activity of Congress. I mig^t say that 
I believe there was no new area funded under Title V. I think we 
used Title V to expand things that we had already been doing. You 
do know that Ucyd Schmidt is with us for the first time this year 
and that his coming was not due to Title V. This was a position 
we'd been trying to have added to our staff for many years and we 
were successful in getting the legislatiure to epprove the where- 
withal two years ago. We then filled the position last summer. 

The new positions really that we have, as I have said, are used 
more for expansion of other activities such as research and plan- 
nixtg, and some of the subject matter areas. 

In one of the b\]3 l.etins of the Chief State School Officers 
having to do with the organization of a state department of edu- 
cation, there are five cr six general responsihllitles listed. 

These were developed quite a whl3.e ago— fifteen years or so ago— 
but we haven't felt that there was asay need to change them. So 
I'd like very briefly to go throia^ these five responsibilities 
by way of orientation for this particular session. 

One of the leadership responsihilltles is in planning. And 
in this, of course, is identification of needs, and determining 
the purposes of the plaimlng and devising the plan of operation. 

We added two new people for this function and set up a separate 
office of planning under Title V. The reason I say this is an 
expansion is because I wouldnH want to admit that we hadn't 
been doing some planning all the way along. But we have two 



people novr \)ho are charged with this specific responsibility** 

It’s their only responsibility. 

A second leadership responsibility Is that of research to 
help provide the necessary Information for policies to be estab* 
lished. I think this should be done as cooperatively as possible 
with hl^er education Institutions^ with the school systems^ of 
course, and sjayone vho Is available; also to encourage research 
at the local level and to evaluate In a research situation the 
Innovations that are taking place. 

The third responsibility, consultative services, is the crux 
of the work, I think, of most of the consxiltants In state depart* 
ments of education, namely working with all the people In the 
state really**school systems first, but other groups as well, in 
connection with the particular area of Interest that the person 
has. i\nd I would say In connection with this, we view this con* 
sultatlve service or activity as being just that-*a type of lead* 
ershlp activity and not at all of a regulatory nature enforcing 
whatever laws might be in effect. Once In a while you cannot 
drew a clear line of demarcation between this. Talce, for Instance 
In the Industrial arts field. The state funds, throu^ a special 
grant, certain Industrial arte activities, and our consultant In 
the industrial ax*ts must mal^e the final recommendations to the 
State Board of Education as to how much money will go to the 
various districts throu^out the state. And this In a sense Is a 
regulatory activity. But, shall X say, he does It cooperatively 
with everybody In the state. 

A fourth responsibility I call public understanding. It’s 
more than just public relations. It’s trying to get a real under* 
standing of what the department Is doing. It has to do with all 
staff members and I thl^ that ve must talce the Initiative In a 
great many cases to breal^ throu^ with this understanding. But 
certainly It should be emphasised that It's a two*way ki.nd of 
situation. We hear from the field and we communicate with the 
field. Incldenta3.1y, In this area we e:^anded under Title V and 
added one new full-time position In communications, as we call 
It In our organization of staff. 

And then the fifth, and last, of these general responslblli* 
ties Is ln*servlce education. I’m thinking here, of course, of 
In-service education of the professionals in the school systems 
throughout the state. The ln*servlce education of the state de- 
partment members Is another matter and shouldn’t be confused with 
this. Well these are five of the general responsibilities which 
we have Identified and which I think seem to stand the test of 
thne pretty well. 

I’m going to talce a few minutes now to enlarge a bit on 
these consialtatlve functions or services, the activities that 



might be ezigeged In. I I'ound a list of such activities that ve 
believe might be a part of the repertory of the music consultant^ 
because I have here the announcemect of the vacancy of this 
position^ which I’m sure Lloyd Schmidt saw sometime or another 
and he presumably read all of these Items. There are about a dozen 
different things here which we say in meeting the responslbll5.tles 
of the music education consultant. He will be Involved In such 
activities as the fol3.owi.ng. They're all sort of obvious, but It 
ml^.t be well just to put them In the record: working with local, 
regional, and statewide groups on special programs of in-service 
education; the development of curricular materials and the evalu- 
ation of school programs— that's a nice one; working closely with 
the professional associations of music education in the lioprove- 
ment of school programs; planning and directing workshops and 
conferences; attending professional meetings and participating 
where appropriate; preparing reports on significant problems In 
deve3.oplng music education programs; outlining needed research 
and attempting to see that It's carried on— and I've just added 
here, and conducting It a little bit, too. In some Instances. 

X don't think we should he enti.rely separated from research activ- 
ity; keeping abreast of the developments In music education and 
Interpreting these for others; writing articles and bulletins; 
addressing professional organizations and ley groups; partici- 
pating in the school evaluation program of the state department 
of education; participating In staff planning sessions; reviewing, 
when requested, plans and specification for music education facil- 
ities; and finally, being conversant with current professional 
literature— shall I say scores, maybe? These are some of the 
things we think of In connection with all of our consu3.tants, not 
just music. 

At the end of each year, we ask the consultants to write a 
brief summary of their activities during the year. It's always 
very Interesting to see the emphasis which one consultant will 
put on one or t\ro items of this list and an entirely different 
emphasis that others put on other Items which may be there. This 
has not only to do with desires, but also we carinot be all things 
to all people, e:q>erts In every one of these areas, so we natxrr- 
al3.y try to do the thirigs that we thliok we can do best. 

For the last Item I've headed my paper, "Operating Tech- 
niques" of the really miscellaneous Items. And they grenr out 
of the responsibilities which I mentioned, this list of activi- 
ties which may be engaged In to discharge these responsibilities. 

I suppose that because I listed certain miscellaneous Items these 
are the ones that come to my attention first or that I think are 
of perhaps a little more Importance than some others that I ml^t 
have listed. Be that as It may, the first I've listed is the use 
of one's time as a consultant. It so happens that It Is one of 
my responsibilities to approve out-of-state travel. We try to 
strike a balance between what we term out-of-state travel and 
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ln**state travel • Assuming that all the In-state Is being done 
for the benefit of the people of the state^ the outside travel 
may or xoay not be^ you see. This Is probably the \ 7 r 0 ng point of 
vlew^ but we have other departments of government who look at 
things a little bit differently sometimes from the way we do. 

But we ask for a schedule^ as nearly as a consultant can give It 
to us^ of out-of-state activities that are planned at the begin- 
ning of each new session. Along about August or September we ask 
for the out-cf-state travel plan. This doesn't mean that It can't 
be chasQged In man^*’ ways^ and It always Is^ but this gives us some- 
thing that we can talk with other departments about and a tenta- 
tive plan and the appropriate expenditure we're going to have^ 
and so on. It's not Just ja' matter of expenditure > but It Is a 
matter of the use of Vlme. There are some folks In your depart- 
ment and In our department who Just love conferences. It doesn't 
matter where they are^ this Is a very important thing to do. All 
I think I'm saying here Is that there should be a balance that a 
consultant should think about In connection with the use of his 
time for travelling; also In regard to what kinds of groups you work 
with, or individuals— which we're trying to get away from as much 
as we can. 



Ciolng back to history again, there was a time when the one- 
to-one relationship of a staff member In the Department of Edu- 
cation with a teacher was the mode. But more and more we're 
getting away from that, and working local groups or regional 
gro^ps or statewide groups. In regard to large groiip meetings, 
egedn we 3.ike to emphasize that we like the consultants to spend 
their time In spealcing to and Involving themse3.ves with groups 
that extend over as large a cross section of the population as 
possible, rather than talcing the whole evening and speaking to 
the Fourth Street FTA. But Instead of that you would encourage 
that city to have a citywide meeting where all the FTA's mi^t 
get this word, get this information and wisdom that you're im- 
parting. The same way on a regional basis with principals and 
superintendents in some cases, and the like. Well that's one, 
and this use of time I think cf as being quite important. Every- 
thing that I've said in connection with consultants I say ri^t 
back to myself, too, in the way in which I operate, even thoug^h 
I can't always be as successful as I would hope. 



In setting icp visits and conferences I think that preplanning 
is of utmost importance. Consulting with others in the department 
who have visited the same system or have met with the same groups, | 

getting information from the superintendent if it's a school | 

system, or the president if it's an organization, about what their 
thoughts about music education are, what their particular slant 
happens to he. Collect any materials that you think would he 
valuable to leave with key people, trying to determine in advance, 
but only tentatively, what some long-term goals might he as a 
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result of your recommendations. Try to think of diagnosing seme 
of the problems which may ha^f communicated to you In some 
way»»the reason for your visit, the reason for your conference. 

Try to think about possible ways of finding out just how It 
happens that this turns up. 

Then, very closely related to that, a third Item has to do 
with the follow-up visits and conferences. Quite frequently I'm 
Involved In a conference. We've had some In our state financed 
under federal fimds In the past year, where they've been excellent 
one- or two-day conferences. We've had quite a bit of material In 
advance and we were all keyed up and we came away feeling what a 
wonderful conference, but you Icnow In some of those I haven't 
heard another thing since the coz^ference closed— no real follow-up. 
And X don't know whether you people In your departments follow 
this policy or not, I don't thlnlc we do. We tried to and It was 
a little bit too time consuming, but I still think It's worth 
considering and seeing If there aren't some techniques which can 
be used, such as filing In the department In some central loca- 
tion a report of your activities, whether It's a visit to a school 
system, or a conference that you may have had with the principal- 
elementary or secondary principals or the like. This would be 
valuable for other consultants who are going to work with the same 
group to examine and review before going out. Among other things 
It would seem to ezihance, sort of expounding the same philosophy 
or giving the Isipresslon of being on the same state department 
team rather than one going out one day saying one thing and some- 
body else going out and saying the complete opposite to the sane 
group. I'd be Interested If any of you have tried this and whether 
you do find It successful, and just what yoxir means ere. Again, 
keep this time factor constant, because If you spend so much time 
on details, even keeping count of all these activities that you're 
doing— you know, how many speeches you make and so on, even that 
to me Is very time consimoilng and It has a limited amount of value. 

I thlnlc It ought to be put In the right perspective. 

The next Item has to do with this philosophy of what X just 
mentioned, the Individual on the team. It's usually thought of 
In terms of consultants being either generalists or specialists 
and you've heard this I'm sure many, many times. There are some 
people who believe that the generalist Is \diat we should have on 
the staffs of state departments of education. 

This brings out the last of these Items. The consiiltant Is a 
representative of the state board of education or the state depart- 
ment of education, as the case may be. Most states have boards 
now. They embody the state department of education when they ap- 
pear In the state as a member of that department. How the consult- 
ants operate In this situation determines, to a great extent, this 
Image of the state department of education that I spoke of earlier 
In this list of responsibilities for the depairtment. I sometimes 



hear disquieting rumors of how one consultant or another has 
really gone out there and Just laid It on the line. Such a 
person Is not a consultant^ he Is a conpelllng agent. This 
doe&nH happen very oiten but once In a while It does. 

In closing^ there are a few of Paul Mort's principles of 
adaptability that I cut some teeth on a few years ago that are 
applicable and appropriate here. I need only to list these Items 
and not describe them. If these principles could be thou^t of 
by the consultants going cut and representing the department^ I 
thick It might Improve the situation all around. You might even 
put these words on the Icalde of your windshield so you'll be 
reminded of them once in a while. ^Is Is what I did over in 
the British Isles In October when I rented a ear where the 
driving Is on the wrong side for ue^ so I put up there^ "Keep 
left" where I ecu3.d lock at it. Here are some of these prln« 
elples: Judgment; prudence; stability^ not all Innovation; 
flexibility; and responsibility. This Is half of Mort's prln« 
clplee but these are the ones which seem to app?y most to this 
particular situation. Well these are things that occurred to 
me as I was asked to come here to yo\ir conference this morning. 

I'll be very pleased to hear any reactions to anything I've said. 

Or, If there are any questions you'd like to ask about some ways 
In which we operate that I haven't covered^ which you are Interest- 
ed ta, I will be very happy to respond. 

Following Commissioner Flaherty's remarks^ questions were posed 
from the floor. One eiperviscr asked: "I wonder If you could get your 

crystal ball and make a prediction as to the changing role of the con- 
eultant^ especially noir as the result of federal funds being channeled 
through state departments of education. Consultants ere being called 
upon In subject areas to make decisions that may be not consultative 
In nature. When It comes to maklzig a decision about the content of a 
certain progprem> the state department consultant can actually torn 
down a request of a local subdivision asking for funds becaise the con- 
sultant has seen that this may not be appropriate^ according to his 
Interpretation of the law. Maybe this Is no longer a consultative 
service^ but going back to something else like supervision." "Well I 
think that no one title^ such as consultant^" answered Fleharty^ 'VlU 
probably define or give a clue as to wbat a person does in a depart- 
ment. But to have more than one title also Is confusing. An example 
of what you mention is in our office where we a^jilnistar Title I. We 
have three or foar full-time people there. Mbst of them are consultants. 
We have also associate consultants^ and service specJ.allsts^ but these 
do a different type of wc«rk ent lively. Now I'm sure that these people 
do consultative work, I mean in advising In Title I programs and how 
they're developed and so ferth^ but thex*e Is the declsicn. too^ to be 
made as to whether or not the money will be given. It's like this 
industrial arts exam;*le that I gave. Ttils person must really wear t^^o 
hats— a coxmultative one and a regulatory one. Somehow or another^ I 
think the personality of the consultant has to he such that these two 



are not absolutely IncoiDipatlble. I don't think that you can Just drev 
a line. I think ve've nov gone throu^ the greatest turmoil In con- 
nection with this Issue that you raised. I look forward In the future 
to having fewer regulations In regard to specific grants, fewer regula- 
tory activities to engage In. Of course, we've been asking for many, 
many years, to have general educational grants, not specific ones. Z 
don't think people are giving up on this. As a matter of fact, a 
number of people with whom I speak In the U.S. Office believe, jAillos- 
ophlcally. In the general grant rather than the specific grant. So I 
thlzik as time goes on we're going to have fewer regulatory things as a 
result of the federal activity. Zbls Is my hope anyway." 

Queried another sopervlsor: "Will this necessarily then make It 

more Ijoaportant that the consultant or siqdervlsor, or whatever he's 
called at the state level, be very vlsaUe and very viable In terms of 
this general grant being used In his area? At this time we're getting 
a little bit of music and art money from the Arts and Humanities and 
other sources. If It comes to the general. It becomes even more Im- 
portant that the state consultant and the chief state school officer 
have a very good rapport." Commissioner Flaharty then replied: "I 

couldn't agree with you more, and It pained me no end that the HDEA 
funds came out for science, mathematics, and foreign languages. N017 
that grant Is being broadened to make It possible to cover almost all 
the entire curriculum field, since It was first enacted. I would hope 
that this Is the way the other thing will work out." 

Wisconsin's State Music Supervisor raised the question: "I wonder 

if you find this dichotomy taking place In your state department? Some 
years ago, back In 19^8 when I began in the State Education Department 
In Wisconsin, a specialist was e^gaected to be a generalist, as you've 
suggested here, and we were kept abreast of general problems. We were 
asked to function as generalists, as well as specialists, and this was 
all the way from visiting colleges for teacher education to activities 
completely outside the special field. Now we have added many special- 
ists. For exaTDple, we have three men In driver education alone rl^t 
now. So what is happening today Is Just the opposite. ^ Job has 
become highly specialized and It seems very difficult to maintain any 
degree of generalization In education In this program at all. I think 
there are some real dangers aid harm In this." Replied Flaharty: "X 

think this Is a part of acceleration In growth that I mentioned. We've 
always, almost alwa;/s, had specialists. We've had guidance specialists 
we've had school psychologists on our staff since 1930 — very specialized. 
What has happened Is that, taking pupil services, we are identifying so 
many more disabilities, and the knoirledge, you know, is bearing so on 
Individual se^aents that I thick what you say Is happening. But I don't 
think that It should happen anymore now than It did before. It's Just 
more work that's needed In the departments to make these new people, 
highly specialized thoxjgh they may be, xmderstand the eatii*e school 
8 itual;icn. They ma^'’ not know what goes on in the classroom during the 
mathematics period but Just something to do with some specialty, like 
driver education. I don't think we're going to be able to do the best 
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Job. But it l8 happening in our department and I think one or two of 
the feedbacks that I got ceoie from some of our new people. We haven't 
done a good enough Job, in-servicewise, in the couple of years that 
they've been on to have them fully understand. We do have some meetings 
of a general nature four times a year. We have what is called a Central 
Office Education Association Meeting. We try to air general problems 
so they'll be able to get the philosophy. There are, of course, regu- 
lar meetings of the bureaus, and the experienced members of the bureaus 
do talk to the new ones, and so on. But X don't think that we've done 
it sufficiently." 

Noting that one of the strengths of his department was the res^t 
of good communications, Nor'tti Carolina's State Supervisor stated: X 

have a daily run-down of everything X and my assistants do. Every 
Monday morning we meet with the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion— generalists and specialists in key positions, so called siflpervi- 
sors. Then we meet again for other purposes with generalists. For 
instance, a position paper on what we should do about the humanities 
in the Junior and senior high school will remain the position paper 
until everyone understands. This communication, again, goes way back 
to everybody's activities. Xf X wanted to go to Alamance County next 
Monday, X would see what all State Department personnel have done in 
that county this year or in the past years. To me this is the welding 
together of a faculty which is more effective than without this. " 

Xn closing, Flaharty remarked: "Now, you mentioned communication. 

X think it is important that we loiow a lot about what's going on, cer- 
tainly about the important things. But let me say this. There are 
seme people in our department who feel very much perturbed if they see 
something in the newspaper that happened in our conference and they 
Just have never heard anything about it. They thinly communications 
have broken down. Actually no one person should feel that he has to 
luiow about everything that's going on in the department. Xf you tried, 
you'd be doing nothing but trying to find out what's going on. So 
again, here's this balanced Judgment kind of thing." 
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CHAFFER FOUR 



ROLE AND SCOPE OF THE 
OFFICE OF STATE MUSIC SUPERVISOR 



Not unexpectedly, the principal eiaphasls of the Seminar was 
directed toward discovering ways In which state supervisors could 
find answers to some of their most pressing problems. Those attend- 
ing represented varying degrees of longevity In the position, from 
some with several years of experience on the one hand to others 
with only a few months In office. To fit the needs of the various 
Individuals and at the same time come to grips ?vlth as many problems 
as possible, the Seminar was organized to cover these four general 
areas: duties and responsibilities; suggestions for newly appoint- 
ed state supervisors of music; dissemination of current knowledge 
of music teaching; and certification. Each of these will be 
discussed separately In this chepter. 

Duties and Responslblllt les 

Undoubtedly one of the most important areas for the state su- 
pervisor of music Is that of defining his duties and responsibili- 
ties. In seme Instances they are rather clearly delineated while 
In others they are not. It may be recalled In the previous chapter 
that Commissioner Flaharty, for example, recounted those activities 
which were considered Important for Connecticut. 

NENC Vice President Paul Van Bodegraven, In his remarks at the 
opening session of the Seminar, posed a question related to a pos- 
sible responsibility which has not been undertalcen In some states. 

He recounted that people can keep \pdated through their professional 
organizations. Consider the fact, he noted, "that not more than 
^0 percent of the music teachers In the Ikilted States belong to 
their professional organization. Possibly state music sipezvlsors 
will find a way of bringing these professionally deprived music 
teadiers Into contact with our professional organizations." 

In a similar vein, Harold Arberg's Initial remarks posed a 
challenge to state music sipervlsors. He stated: "The role of the 

states Is becoming Increasingly important. It seems to me. In making 
effective whatever Improvements all of us hope to bring about In the 
field of music education and In education In general. The states 
are going to have to be Increasingly effective In carrying out these 
programs." 

The remarks of Howard Conant, also at the opening session, 
likewise reflected a concern for the role of the state music super- 
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visor in the future: namely that of greater cooperation with the 

other arts. He presented a coordinated demonstration combining art^ 
music ^ and literature* His reading of Lawrence Ferlinghetti's 
Pic tures of the Gone World* Poem Humber Five^ was accongpanied by 
the Charlie ^yrd ensemble picking "^ditation" and "You and from 
the album Boss a Hova P elos Passaros * and illustrated by thirty color 
slides of contemporary* mo&rn painting^ sculpture^ and "combines*" 

In his preliminary remarks to the presentation^ Conant noted: "The 

creative arts concept is being implemented in many parts of the 
country^ both at the college levels and state levels and in the sec- 
ondary schools* If it is not already^ I'm sure it will be implement- 
ed at the elementary level also* The 6u:ts are no longer exclusively 
the property, the responsibility, or concern of one of us in one 
area, but they are repldly becoming what we call total art* X be- 
lieve that by combining the arts one does not diminish their impact* 
Indeed, I feel that the Impact is enhanced* I hope that you don't 
consider it a disservice to music to listen to it while looking at 
works of art * I find it Indeed helpful and I hope that those of. you 
who are concerned with literature, as I am, will not consider it 
sacrilegious to have it accompanied by music and visual phenomena* 

I think that these arts share certain common qualities and that they 
are mutually enhanced and that one can learn more about a given art 
indirectly than if I were to, for example, present an illustration 
of music and analyze it for you, which is a practice I very much 
dislike* The same would be true of the slides if I were to point 
out the proportions of the head, the body, and so on* I thlnlc this 
is a rather lifeless way to approach the arts*" Conant then ob- 
served that the coordinated arts approach already was in effect in 
the State Department of Education in Pennsylvania* 

G* Iloyd Schultz, presiding chairman at the session at which 
an insist into common problems faced by state supervisors was 
discussed, noted that he broke down his duties into el^t areas of 
responsibility, as follows: (l) consultative and advisory respon- 

sibilities; (2) in-service and curriculum activities; (3) promotion- 
al and public relations responsibilities; (4) selection and evalu- 
ation of instructional materials and equipment; (^) research; (6) 
administration and operational activities such as answering corre- 
spondence, etc*; (7) professional development, and; (8) teacher 
education and certification, including private* He then noted some 
problem areas that were a concern for him in his state, as follows: 
(1) string instruction; (2) music history and theory as part of 
performance instruction; (3) participation by boys in all phases of 
music, but particularly vocal; (4) programed learning; (5) the use 
of professional musicians and problems of certification for them; 

(6) problems when dealing with federal projects; (7) the music 
teacher's responsibility in community projects— things qiiite 
remote from school; (8) the place of Broadway musicals in the vocal 
music c\irrlculum; (9) the place of the general library, particular- 
ly with Title II in the picture, in the music program; (10 ) the 









relationship of special to general s^per^^lslon, and; (11 ) the rela« 
tlonshlp to other organizations which are trying to stimulate music 
education; for exangtle, that bet^/een the State Supervisor of Music 
and the Uhlverslty Extension Music Department and such organizations 
as the Federated Music Clubs. 

In the Interaction which followed^ problems of assisting In 
the evalxiatlon of Title I projects were aired. A Midwestern siqper- 
visor stated: "One of the biggest I have Is trying to figure out 
what they are going to do with what they ask for." Averred another: 

"I thlnl; the problem Is where you should put the priority. Give 
them guidance as to what t^^pe of program they want; that is> whether 
they want something for all the chl3.dren in building an elementary 
music program^ or whether it Is for a performing organization." Ob- 
served a third supervisor: "The real problem concerning Title I 

projects Is who writes the project at the local level. Oftentimes 
these are a one-person project^ written by a person who is remotely 
removed from the music program." Montana's Supervisor r^arked: 

"Part of my salary Is paid from Title I funds because I'm a field 
consultant in this area. I help the local boards > the trustees > 
the superintendents to write up their projects and then when I get 
them back to the office I also evaluate them. This might account 
for Montana's using 10 percent of their Title I funds in music." 

Continuing the discussion relating to project evaluation^ 
another supervisor queried: "At the end of the project how are we 

going to evaluate what was actually done? Because school districts 
are being asked to provide reports." Replied a colleague: "The 

Office of Education would like objective evaluation. For instance > 
if a movie projector or a tape recorder is purchased to use in a 
music programed I inform the teachers that they ou^t to make a 
record of the number of times each one is used, and what it is used 
for." 

Broadening the scope of discussion, another supervisor re- 
marked: "One of my concerns with Title I, emd also with Title III, | 

is that in this matter of buying, let's say clarinets, within the ! 

framework of a government-subsidized program, no thou^t has been 
given to the maintenance of them." Stated another supervleor: "I 

raised this point with the head of our Title I program end he said 
he'd e:q>ect the schools to put tiieir own money into maintenance. I 
see no reason why the funds would not include that if so much was 
put in for maintenance." Remarked the U.S. Office's Music Slpecial- 
1st : "You should look into that as a possibility, because many of 

the instrument manufacturers are saying that this is a problem and 
it reaches over the country. They don't want to sell a lot of good 
horns and then practically let them deteriorate. Obey want to hold 
a national institute for training persons, particularly imder the 
possibilities of the Vocational Education Act. But these again are 
state funds. It might be that a number of states could get together 
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on a regional basis and train people to do this. One of the 
lems reported by Ihill Serposs of Chicago and Louis Werson of l^lla^ 

delphla is not a basic problem of maintaining them but of storing 
them. Schools many times are not equipped with adequate storage 
facilities." 

"Is there any state where less than 1 percent of Title I money 
Is used for music?" asl^d another supervisor. New York's Supervisor 
noted: "We don't go very much over 1 percent because ve have 

$U0^0CX)>000 and were only able to spend $103>000^000. I was pleased 
to hear one of the field chairmen of Title I admonishing the admin- 
istrators to turn In additional projects because the money wasn't 
fully used up. He asl^d for more projects In the cultural arts. I 
was pleased to have him In our corner because he's not a musician. 

We have been trying to encourage music teachers throu^ o\ir state 
music association Joxirnal^ and through special memos from our office 
to the music teachers^ to try to get them to submit projects. Those 
who have tried have been pleasantly surprised to find that their 
projects were welcomed." 

The discussion of evaluation was continued by an Eastern super- 
visor with these words: "We've got to show in our eveduation section 

of Title I that we're going to use a certain test before the project 
Is started, before they will approve it. We suggested a mmiber of 
achievement tests at the beginning of the year but they seem to be 
out of print. Perhaps we should get conpanles to prepare some, 
because the only way we'll get by In many states Is with a good music 
achievement test for the elementary grades." "There Is one other 
quick thing in evaluation that we ought to do more with," reminded 
still another supervisor, "and that Is to malce attitude scales which 
will be recognized as being almost as objective as the standardized 
tests . " 

Another concept, or duty, of the state music supervisor 
discussed was the nature of the de/elopmeiital music program. A 
Southern supervisor addressed himself to this problem by noting that 
it should begin at the kindergarten or first grade level. He stated: 
"In one district where there are no special teachers, a supervisor 
goes out and works with the teachers, and more music Is resulting 
from this than In some places where there are specialists. But the 
elementary classroom teacher does not have enough time to do all the 
things she is siflpposed to do. More activities and more experiences 
are continually being added. II she is really to get any kind of 
relief, what ’s needed is about one floating teacher for five class- 
rooms . That > about the only way you can get it because if the 
classroom teacher has relief two times a week for music, or three 
times, maybe twenty minutes— that probably is not enou^. So I 
would say that I think she does need relief but I don't think she 
needs it at the expense of a music or art program. The modular 
program Is another phase. We've had that really within the music 
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progrem since 1959. It is somewhat optional^ hut for accreditation- 
purposes it is encouraged." 

A provocative problem directly related to the state music su*- 
pervisor is that of required music in the secondary schools. New 
York's Supervisor related that when he entered the State Education 
Department seventeen years ago, there was a regulation on the books 
for required music in grades T and 8 which was not enforced. He 
stated that with the support of "my superior, the Director of Second- 
ary School Education, we studied the statistics to see how many were 
not meeting these requirements, and they were warned that wlchln 
five years they would have to meet these requirements or their state 
aid would be reduced, from the secondary state aid to the elementary. 
At that time the differential was ei^ty-elght dollars. This had a 
tremendous impact very quiclOy. So back in 1957 another survey was 
made and we found that there was almost 100 percent adherence to the 
policy of requiring music in grades 7 aad 8. Later a memorandum was 
sent to the schools indicating that no longer would music be evalua- 
ted strictly on the number of periods per week, on the number of 
weeks per year, but rather on the over-all quality of the music pro- 
gram in the junior high schools. This led to confusion on the part 
of some schools. Some thou^t this meant flexibility and that they 
could drop it. But througjhout the state we've been able to ma?.ntain 
almost 100 percent adherence to this requirement in grades 7 and 8. 

We have two very strong systems in our state, one in a suburb of 
Buffalo an d another out on Long Island, where music is not required 
in the 8th grade but is only an elective. We thought that this 
tnig Vi’h have an effect on the neighbors, but we have been pleasantly 
surprised to find that it has not affected the neighboring schools. 
New I don't know whether we are behind the times in New York or 
whether we are right in trying to hold the line in this one aspect. 

I maintain that music is not good in the 7th and 8th grades simply 
because it is requirad. I maintain that it's good if you have a 
good program, well organized and well taught." Ohio's Supervisor 
remarked: "Yours apparently is not a legislated curriculum. In 

Ohio it's legislated but there is some question about flexibility 
to give a student some choi.ces in grade 8. But I've put it on the 
line to each school that I've met with that they must meet that re- 
quirement." In reply, the New Yorker said: "We are very much 

opposed to legislating anything in the State of New York end we feel 
that this would be a slap in the face for the State Education Depart- 
ment. It is our feeling very strongly that we are in a better 
position to understand requirements and recommendations curriculum- 
wise, contentwise, hourwise, and all otherwise than are the legis- 
lators." Wisconsin's Super’/isor affirmed: "I'd say if you caii get 

by with retaining 7th and 8th grade music, do so, because one of our 
large school districts in Milwaukee took out 8th grade music and 
then we were almost powerless to force the rest of the state to 
retain it. A few schools have retained it, but I'd say you'd better 
hold on to it if you can because it's awfully difficult once you 
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lose It.” 

Discussion turned next to teaching of theory and history along 
with performance. Mississippi's Supervisor asked: "How do you get 

teachers of music Interested In teaching the theoretical and hlstor* 
leal parts of music in performance groups, or even to a general 
music class, or music in general education, for lack of a better 
term? How do you prepare them for it? If they are already in the 
field how are you going to get them spurred or enthusiastic about 
this sort of thing? I've found In our state recently at in-service 
workshops that are dealing with the elementary music, and in the 
band field, and even in the choral field, that the teachers are now 
talking a little bit more about what they can do to really teach 
music— something else besides performing. Here is a case in point. 
About three weeks ago I was in one of our universities on a Saturday 
where a new materials clinic was being held. Two college bands were 
playing this music for a reading session. One of the boys playing 
there happened to be a cousin of mine who had been first chair 
tnuopet player in one of the better hl^ school bands and had been 
a Boy Stater, so he really was a pretty good student. He is in 
engineering, but he is playing in the band. He said to me, 'I wish 
I had time in college to take a class in music. You know, I don't 
know anything about music. They Just tc-u^t me to play.' How do 
we go about teaching them more than just that?" Reported Iowa's 
Supervisor: "I'm sure you are familiar with the one and only Insti- 

tute built completely on music that was held at the University of 
Iowa last year. We were able to use our Arts and Humanities money 
to help six of our teachers who attended instigate a course of this 
kind in the high schools in the fall. We took those six teachers 
who already were enthused, matched their funds, and helped them get 
the materials they needed. Also imder the Arts and Humanities fund, 
the University of Iowa had outlined a course of study, called Music 
Literature, which contained not only an outline but also a lot of 
written materials. We had listening tapes to be used by the individ- 
ual students, classroom tapes to be used by the teachers, and trans- 
parancles. So we helped them get tliese and the scores and reference 
books to go along with them* We've had good cooperation from admin- 
istrators. You'd be surprised how Interested they are in this type 
of course." 

Another role for the state music supervisor was indicated to be 
that of interesting young people in the teaching of music and recruit- 
ing them. Stated one supervisor: "I think it's time our professional 

organizations did some recruiting. It has always been my personal 
opinion that X would not tell a youngster to go into music education 
unless he wanted to do it more than anything else in the world; but 
I'm at the point where I think ve've got to start selling the profes- 
sion to the hl^ school counselors and to ovoc professional people in 
the colleges. The jobs do exist and we've got to fill them or else 
the program will fall flat." 
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Continuing this discussion^ New York's Supervisor remarked: 

"I'd like to say a word about these two topics: encouraging recruit- 

ment in hi^ schools and encouraging hi^er professional attitudes 
among our music teachers. On the first points I've tried to point 
out to teachers that if we're going to have people to follow us in 
the music profession^ we've got to select the best we can get from 
our schools. I give them a little formula which I made vg>. It has 
no statistical validity^ but when I tell it to them they think I 
must have spent hours in arriving at this formula. I tell them that 
unless they have in each senior class half the mmiber of students 
that they have music facility in their whole system^ they will not 
have enough teachers to teach in that system later on. In other 
words, if they now have ei^t teachers in that system, K-12, they 
should have at leeist four in every senior class going into music. 

This generally works out very well. Now I'd like to say a word about 
the other subject. I think it is an isiportant thing that we in our 
positions exert everj'- possible pressure in keeping our constituency 
strai^t on the MENC office in Washington, its Importance, €uid the 
importance of belonging to MENC. I've pointed out constantly that 
there is a difference in the quality between the school that nas 
many members and the school that does not have. You can measure it, 
it's so obvious. When I go to a school and the teachers don't even 
know what the MEJ— the Music Educators Journal— is » and when I come 
into a school— now I've"" been in my state for seventeen years— and 
meet a teacher, for instance, who's been there for eight years and 
she comes over to me and says, 'How do you do. Who are you?' I 
think to myself, I'm sorry that she doesn't know who I am> because I 
have been to every state meeting and if she had been to a single state 
meeting she would know who I was; but I don't tell her that. Rather, 

I point out to people lilse her the advantages of the mother organiza- 
tion. I would like to pass along one other point that I think is im- 
portant. Since the dues went up, there are a lot of teachers who are 
slower in paying them. We discovered that as of December 21 there 
were a thousand teachers in our state who were members last year and 
who hadn't paid their dues yet this year. Now we took the lists and 
passed them out among the fifteen zone members, and told them to 
contact every person individually who was a member last year and ask 
him why he hadn't gotten his dues in, because he was holding us back." 

Suggestion s for N ewl y Appointed 
State Supervisors of Music 

One of the most inqportant phases of this Seminar was the op- 
portunity for individuals who have recently been appointed to the 
office of state music supervisor to learn, through interaction, 
about successful procedures from their more experienced peers. In 
other instances the reverse also apparently was true. For example, 
on occasion a new supervisor has to learn to solve a problem quick- 
ly and in his own way. He may have immediately reached a solution 
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to a problem which has eluded a more experienced siflpervisor for some 
time. As noted earlier in this report, the percentage of individuals 
attending the Seminar who did not attend the Washington C<»iference 
in 1965 was great, approximately 50 percent. 



A specific session had been set aside in the Seminar program 
entitled ” *How To* Suggestions for Newly Appointed State Misic Su- 
pervisors ** but the discussion of this topic fortunately permeated 
most of the Seminar. In organizing this specific session, G. LLoyd 
Schultz, Chairman of the National Council of the State Supervisors 
of Music, had very wisely assigned a new s\;per/isor to a more ex- 
perienced peer for purposes of informal discussion to find out the 
most pressing problems each one had. In many instances solutions 
were reached for the new sijpervisor as a result of the more experi- 
enced supervisor *s relating his experiences. In other Instances 
problems were presented from the floor. One new supervisor noted 
that one of his principal problems was budgeting his time for the 
various functions of his office. He said: "In the first four 

mouths of my job I traveled 11,000 miles. Maybe this is the answer." 



Montana* s Supervisor introduced Alabama* s Assistant Supervisor 
with these remarks: "One of the problems that exists for both Ala^ 

bama and Montana is the eternal problem of the six-period day and 
the legislature mandating subject areas, something coarparable to 
what has happened in California. He informs me that physical edu- 
cation now is mandated in Alabama for four years during hi^ school. 
It*s only for two years in Moirbaua, but many of the schools have 
come up with a so-called * solid* credit academic subject, and in 
o\ir state this means seventeen units. Some time during the hi^ 
school youngster *s career he has to pick up one ertra * solid.* Our 
legislature is in session ri^t now and a couple of education bills 
have been introduced that would tend to mandate subject areas, and 
I probably should be back in Montana working in the legislature, 
which I do. I think it*s very important and part of my obligation." 



"Speaking of uniq.ue situations," remarked Louisiana* s Assist^t 
Supervisor, "we*ve gotten through a one-hundred man citizens commit- 
tee to study the entire school c\irriculum and have come up with a 
recommendation that schools have a seven-period day with the limita- 
tion of five academics. If that is accepted as a basis, that will 
help us . " 



Another new supervisor asked: "What priority of time for the 

new music supervisor should be spent in administration and super- 
vision? Ordinarily we say we are concerned with the improvements 
of instruction; however, with the advent of Titles I and III and 
evaluations, both state and regioneJL, we have a responsibility as 
far as administration is concerned with these, too. How much time 
shoiald we allot to the various areas?" In reply. New York*s Asso- 
ciate Supervisor said: "Our first indication of priorities would 

come from the recruitment bulletin, published by the State Education 
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DGP&rtsien'b^ vhich is sent to all schools^ and which tells about the 
benefits of working in the State Education D^artment. Now in this 
there is an over-all Job description for the various positions that 
are open, or the positions that an examination will be presented for. 
A person at the associate level will do field and curriculum work 
and offer assistance to school boards, superintendents and various 
administrative officers. At the supervisor’s level it is practically 
the same, but this person is supposed to solve more ccnqDlex problems. 
% Job description lists curriculum work, as I remember it, 30 per- 
cent; supervision, 30 percent; office work, 20 percent; attendance 
at meetings and conventions the rest of the time. Now when we get 
down to the practical business things change a bit. We find that 
there are first of all constants— we must do certain things. In 
New York State we have what we now call CRS visits— Cooperative 
Review Service. This is an attempt to offer a coinprehensive type 
of state supervision to school systems and to make this process 
more democratic. For instance, when I s, y comprehensive, I would 
like to tell you that my colleagues and I have Just contpleted an 
evaluation of the city of Buffalo. Our total supervising time in 
Buffalo was five weeks, althou^ we were not all there at the same 
time. We view this as a constant. We had to go there because this 
has number-one priority and we were so informed by the Associate 
Commissioner of Secondary and E3.ementary Education. Now there are 
other constants that we put down on our calendar which can’t be 
tampered with. Other constants would be our state convention, our 
state summer music reading clinic, a meeting such as this, and the 
MEKC meeting in Boston. Wow there are other very important things 
that mi^t be termed constant, for instance, if we were invited to 
them. Now you may say to yourself, ’How can I supervise? Ihere 
are so many things to do. I have so many things to do now I don’t 
even have time to get out to visit schools.’ Well, you have got to 
establish priorities. Sometimes you will find this in the public 
schools, where there is a music supervisor who loves his p\c>ils so 
much that he teaches -ttiern in all of his free periods and never su- 
peDrvises. We’ve got to establish priorities and say what is the 
most important thing and do it that way. In general I think you 
will find this; as your Job expands you will need assistance and 
when this comes, you will be able to e^qpand the offerings there." 

Anot he r new supervisor wanted "some suggestions about how a 
Junior hi^ gi^de should be developed. Should it be around concepts, 
or horizontally or vertically, or what shoiald the organization be?" 
Reference was then made to the new New York State guide. Teaching 
General Music Ohio’s Supervisor added; "The Ohio Music Educators 
AssociationTas Just published a guide for the teaching of music in 
grades T and 8. The cost is $1.50 and it may be ordered from Wayne 
Ramsey at Ohio State University. He was chairman of the committee 



^Refer to the Bibliography. 
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that worked on it. It*s a very good teachers* 

terlals, etc. This is not the type of item that would be publl^ed 
by a state department of education. It is entitled Ohio Music EJS* 
cation Associatlon-»»A Guide to Teaching Gener^ Music. 



Connecticut’s Supervisor, in defining his position, obs^d: 
”ln Connecticut there is a clear and consistent policy in calling 
me a music consultant, not a supervisor. There are no regulatory 
functions at all, no legislation, except for the fact that we act 
as the evaluating agent for the New England Association in second- 
ary school evaluations. This me&uos a consultant is on call. The 
telephone rings most frequently in the field of general, music. We 
have a shortage of teswhers in Connecticut and this is one of our 
biggest problems.” One of his compatriots, in discussing the com- 
prehensive music teacher,” stated that the elementary classroom 
teacher should "be able to teach the music by virtue of past ex- 
perience, training, etc. and also by virtue of an in-service pro- 
gram that would keep him abreast of what’s going on. Another 
aspect of the comprehensive music tesusher deals with the secondary 
music specialist who sometimes is so thoroughly specialized in the 
activities of that specialization that he forgets that other types 
of music exist and that he also belongs to the school system as 
well as to his area of specialization. In addition, curriculum and 
public relations work also are Inportant. Curriculum seems to be a 
continuing problem. One thing I think we can all do is call atten- 
tion to what has been done in varloxis counties. This could be very 
effective.” 



West Virginia’s Supervisor added: ”We decided in West Virginia 

that we would not have only a federal program but that we would have 
a comprehensive education program so a county system could use all 
svpporting sources, whether they were federal, state or local, to 
improve educational programs. Of the fifty-five counties, we only 
have about four or five which are not doing something with music. 

So we feel at least they are Involved, although we do need to devel- 
op strong local leadership. As part of this plan, it was required 
that a county appoint a curriculum committee on music . In assisting 
a county to develop a strong committee, it was found that quite 
often the leadership was not available at the county level because 
of the inability to find a person who had a thorough understanding 
of the total music program and who was sympathetic to all portions 
of It . VJhere we have strong leadership locally , the programs are 
very good. As part of our curricilum study we are not going to 
bypass continuing education, because we feel that with the develop- 
ment of arts councils we must leave students with a knowledge of 
how to go to the communities and develop arts programs at •ttie com- 
munity level. In consequence, our state curriculum committee and 
state department of education are quite concerned about how we can 
develop leadership in the arts at the local level.” 

Alabama’s Supervisor commented: "The development of general 



music courses Is a very Ingportant thing If we're going to turn out 
literate citizens. It's q)alte Involved. I don't think anyone has 
the entire answer to the thing. Ihe way general music Is presented 
will vary according to the community and to the background of the 
boys and girls > but It Is the last time that some of them are going 
to have an opportunity to participate In music. I've been very con- 
cerned with It In our association, which we call The Association of 
Alabama College Music Administrators, In other words, music depart- 
ment heads, \dilch I organized back In 1950. As far as I know we 
haven't done too much In our colleges with real courses that point 
the way toward some clearer thlnlclng and preparation for our people 
who are going out Into the Junior and senior hl^ schools. In Ala^ 
bama the courses are elective and carry full credit. We have a 
feeling that the colleges should take the leadership there, so we 
keep away from dictating the required courses as much as possible. 
Sometimes I wish that we could do that but there always are, of 
course, a certain number of people saying 'there ou^t to be a law* 
who are the ones In favor of It If It doesn't bother them. We do 
req,ulre four semester hours of music preparation for elementary 
teachers and I think really the state colleges and universities re- 
quire no less than twelve quarter-hours, but we keep that at a mini- 
mum. The time and preparation of the elementary teachers, of course 
has changed. It's liqprovljag. However, In some ways this physical 
education program has caused more trouble than 'Qputnlk' ever did. 
5he great physical fitness program nationally has had a tremendous 
effect on things. I don't know what the future of It Is going to 
be.“ 



The Supervisor from Texas remarked: "Actually I have a bigger 

problem In Texas than general music. We're about to go to the Cal- 
ifornia situation of mandated Slpanlsh. Our state department has 
recommended against It, but we can't rely on our legislature to 
follow their recommendation. It Is strictly 'hands off as far as 
I'm concerned, or any of the other subject specialists. In regard 
to talking to members of the legislature. General music will prob- 
ably be my next project. We Just hired a young lady about three or 
four weeks ago who Is well respected across the state, and she has 
stayed on the road In elementary music now probably half the time 
since she's been on the job, which leaves me with everything from 
grades 7 and up. There are so many problems connected with this 
because music In our state Is not a mandated subject anyizhere from 
grades 1 throu^ 12. It Is optional with the school and elective 
with the student. I'm of the opinion that this Is the cutoff point 
for too many children. 6th grade Is the last music education many 
of them ever receive. Next to band I suppose we have more children 
In elementary music than In any other area In our state. But I'd 
like to do something about this. It h€i6 become almost an obsession 
with me because In cur bulletin on standards and accreditation, 
general music Is listed as a prerequisite for any of the performance 
organizations, grades 9 , 10, 11 and 12. And I have yet to fled a 
school where general music Is taught. Teachers for general music In 



Texas are out of the question because of money and time. So I feel 
that I'm going to have to go the old route of relying on my band 
and choral men* Mother thing, unless I have an enrollment of 
10,000, I can't get a textbook for general music; If X don't have a 
textbook I can't get an enrollment of 10,000." Offering a sugges- 
tion, Ohio's SuEpervlsor stated: predecessor, Edith Keller, 

worked very closely with the Federated Music Clubs and the Parent 
Teacher Association long before there was a state board of educa- 
tion In Ohio, to have those mothers, parents and others who could 
Influence the legislators, make It very positive that there was a 
definite need for every child to have a general music education, 
not general music, but a general music education* And that's the 
line we're tailing In the Ohio Music Educators Association* I know 
that Is the line that Is being taken by the Music Educators National 
Conference, with all their materials to define what It means for a 
child to be generally musically educated* Then get those parent or- 
ganizations and others who have the time, to get out and work to 
make things come alive In their school* Any beginning supervisor 
will miss the boat If he doesn't get In contact with the people who 
can cause things to happen*" 

Pennsylvania's Assistant Supervisor noted that "a great number 
of problems we're discussing here did not face me when I came Into 
this position, because I was hired to be director of the Title V 
projects designed to develop a curriculum for the senior high schools 
In Pennsylvania that would be Involved with the total arts concept 
that Howard Conant referred to, that Is, art, music, dance and 
theatre In a senior high school course* Ihere were some problems In 
the projects as well as some fine aspects* I was ab3.e to hire both 
from the state and national levels people from all these phases of 
the arts to assist In determining how this course should be struc- 
tured and what should go Into It, because there are very few areas 
In the country that have thoroughly gone Into the subject* Leon 
Karel of Missouri Is probably the pioneer in this area of allied 
arts* The states are somewhat limited In this realm, although a 
little has been done by some* So I was faced with the Job and prob- 
lem of finding the best people who could advise us on what we 
should do within the realm of the course* This was a problem because, 
with funding, I had about five months to get something going and 
spend about 'X' number of dollars— I think It was about $70,000— to 
pay these consultants* X found that at first X was really afraid 
of whether X would be able to get the kind of people who should be 
coming In for the kind of money X could pay* But I solved the prob- 
lem by rather fearlessly calling them on the telephone, speaking 
person-to-person, and explaining the kind of thing we were trying 
to do and asliing them If they would be available during a week In 
June to come and discuss this problem and then perhaps form a com- 
mittee which woxfLd function throughout this coming year* X was very 
fortunate, and this may say something to all of you— that sometimes 
It's not the amount of money you are able to pay somebody, but the 
kind of project that you're working on that will deteimlne the kind 
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of people x 4 ho will come. If I could drop a few names to show you 
that these are not the caliber of people who come for^ let's say, 
sixty dollars a day, I was able to get R. Buclmlnlster Fuller, the 
Renaissance man, who designed the dome for Ejqoo ' 67 ; Max Kaplan; 
Beimett Relmer; Leon Karel; and Howard Conant. In addition there 
was another group of people In theatre and dance. As a result of 
this we got our feet on the ground, but this again began presenting 
other problems. I also found out that when I ran Into a problem on 
how to write a contract for bringing people In, I had to go to vari- 
ous areas In the state department to get the answers that I needed 
to know. Ihe answers were not to be found In one location." 

Observed Pennsylvania's Supez^lsor: "Pennsylvania apparently 

Is the only state that requires 9th grade general music. In fact 
some of our cities, notably Harrisburg, still have a 10th grade re- 
quirement In general music. Because of this requirement there are 
about 44>,000 students In Pennsylvania taking general music In sec- 
ondary schools. That means the preparation of a lot of teachers 
who are general-muslc-orlented, and this creates a real problem 
because ^^e Isqport very few teachers at our salary schedule." 

D issemination of Current 
Knowledg e of Music Teaching 

To the state supervisor of music logically falls the role of 
dlsremlnatlng Infomatlon about music teaching. This Individual Is 
In the unique position of knowing probably better than anyone else 
what Is going on musically In a state by virtue of his office and 
his visits about the state. It was one of the objectives of the 
Seminar to ascertain some of the most logportant ways to disseminate 
Information relative to music teaching. 

Raymond Thigpen, who presided over the session devoted to the 
dissemination of current knowledge relative to music teaching, noted 
In his opening remarks: "I think one of the most Izoportant things 

I've seen happen In South Cesrollna since the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act was passed is that one of the requirements in 
all of the projects Is that seme provision must be made for dissemi- 
nation of Information about the projects that have been funded. 

I've seen school men for the first time look at themselves and 
others and ask, *Uhy do we have to disseminate Information?' And 
I've seen some of them try to decide whether or not the local paper 
could carry an account, or whether a few Interviews could be tele- 
vised, or maybe an article carried In a statewide publication or 
magazine that goes to all schools. I think we've all realized In 
this process of trying to put out Information concerning current 
practices In our schools, that we have separated ourselves from the 
public as well as from our own profession. We have not called at- 
tention to those things that would help us to upgrade the quality 
of Instruction as well as arouse public Interest and support for 
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the kinds of things that we should be doing. I can see a healthy 
awakening on the part of the parents and school boards who are 
beginning to look and see what's being done In various parts of the 
state ^ and It has brought about a great deal of support In my area 
of work, especially under Title IH projects. X think I've told 
some of you this story about the first time we put In for a Title 
III project, that I had set wheels In motion to Inform the finest 
reporter, the arts editor of our state newspaper, what we were about 
to do; and I had called together the organizations that were Inter- 
ested In participating In a festival of performing arts and we had 
pictures of ballet dancers, a full picture of a symphony orchestra, 
and a concert baritone. We bad this press prepared with a full- 
page story before we ever got approval of the project. We had pre- 
pared 123 copies of a Title III project, showing what It looks like 
and how It was written. On the morning after we were notified from 
Washington that It had been approved— the following day was a Sun- 
day— the press carrj.ed a full-page story which went all over the 
state. The one picture that I had most prominent was that of the 
school superintendent, who approved of this kind of project. It 
Just so hsppened that this school superintendent was one of the 
most Influential superintendents among the school administrators, 
and he was an ex- football coach. So although I did all the work 
and the writing, still the impact of that made parents and members 
of music clubs all over the state say, 'If they can do that there, 
why don't we do It here?' When we can get the public concerned In 
any way about education, so that they want to do better things and 
the kinds of things that we think are exemplary, I think we're 
making a step forward. Sometimes In the past we have thought about 
the dissemination of Information as a letter or memorandum from our 
office to the music teacher. In most states there Is the medium of 
the state music educators magazine which can be used. One of the 
things that has been beneficial to our state department In South 
Carolina Is the education emphasis program that goes to el^ty-slx 
radio stations In the state. Every time I can get a chance for my 
three minutes on that, to say something about music in the schools, 

I've done it. I have with me Dr. Alex Raley; who 1 ^ Supervisor of 
Music for the Colimnbia City schools.. He will give you some sug- 
gestions relative to the state music educators Journal." 

Alex Raley then stated: "I don't think I need to tell you that 

some of the teachers In your state only read probably the MENC Jour- 
nal and your state magazine, maybe the state educators Journal If 
they happen to get that. There'll always be those who are energetic 
and will get the Information whether you like It or not. Ihey'U 
come beat your door down to get It. Then there are those who Just 
simply won't get It If you don't put It right In front of them. I 
happen to get copies of the state magazines from all over the United 
States. One of the things that strikes me Is that I can flip throu^ 
each magazine and feel that I have read It, and the reason Is that 
we get releases from all over the country. I read the releases when 
I get them so the contents of these releases are familiar to me. In 
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very few of the states-**! won’t say which ones rl^t now— is there 
aoy considerable amount of information from the state department; 
that includes South Carolina* Yet a state siQpervisor who fails to 
put something in the state journal is missing one of the avenues 
that is most direct for the teachers who do read the magazine. I 
have a friend who was the orchestra review man for the Tempo in New 
Jersey the years I tau^t there. He got to feeling no one ever read 
those reviews. So one day when in a very jolly mood, X guess, he 
concocted his own orchestra piece, written by several different men 
who happened to be music educators around the state. It was a rather 
motley composition that called for all kinds of bell ringers from 
the physical education department and this kind of thing. He got a 
bigger response from that than anything the magazine had received. 

The teachers, in other words, did read it and this was about the 
fourth item of the orchestra numbers that he was reviewing in all 
seriousness. As a challenge to you, use your magazine. Don’t just 
simply have a little artic?we about something which is merely chit 
chat. A bit of chit chat to get their interest is fine, but go from 
that interest to something that you can suggest to help them out in 
the classroom." 

Ideas for more effectively disseminating information were then 
presented. One supervisor noted: "X think we should disseminate 

information in our state journals regarding statistical data^-the 
number of teachers in a certain area, say the college level. Then 
in ten years this can be referred back to, statistical data of the 
kind that evidences growth." Another concept wets stressed by Penn- 
sylvania's Assistant Supervisor: "I'm in the process of developing 

a filmstrip, tape recording compact method of the project involved 
in this whole fine arts work. It seems to me that if this is done 
professionally I can send it out and have it used by anyone, and I 
can probably get as much person-to-person dissemination by this 
technique as by relj'lng on someone reading it. We might explore 
more of this kind of dissemination." A Western Supervisor said: 

"One vey we disseminate information is what we call curriculum con- 
ferences throughout the state* These are for administrators and 
staff and we present new ideas about music. We covered over 800 
administrators this past three weeks." 

The presiding officer queried: "I wonder if in most of our 

states there is some provision made by your office that calls 
college music educators' attention to what's being done in the 
public schools of your state? Do you have this kind of dialogue 
going on?" Replies from delegates Indicated that there wets not much. 
He continued: "We worked with college music administrators regarding 

the sending out of a questionnaire to all music teachers in the state, 
asking them how adequately they thou^t they were prepared in terms 
of specifics for the job they were doing. Colleges were concerned 
with such things as more hours in literature of music, history of 
music, theory, ensembles, etc. They were asked seven or eight 
questions such as: 'Do you feel that you were properly pr^ared in 
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the area of practice teaching?' 'Did you fully understand \«hat your 
role vould be as far as your relationship to the total school cur- 
riculum? ' 'Your relationship to the community?' 'Your relationship 
to other faculty members In your school? ' 'Were you prepared In 
using the newer media for teaching?'" 

Wisconsin's Supervisor said: "About three years ago we started 

to meet with the administrators of the music departments of the 
twenty-seven colleges and universities In the state. Two years ago 
we selected a committee under the leadership of Dr. Stanley Linton 
and developed this document called "The Preparation of the Hi^ 

School Students for College Bhtrance . " This Is go j.ng out to admin- 
istrators and guidance directors In the state and gets rather specif- 
ic. For example j It spells out an ability to hear. It's nothing 
profound— major and minor mode^ intervals within the major and minor 
scale, performance slilU, musical sensitivity and playing an Instru- 
ment, etc. Then It goes into such areas as the minimum curriculum 
offerings recommended for hi^ school, the accreditation of high 
school music courses, courses from the college standpoint. It Is 
the first type of unity we've had between colleges and public 
schools on accreditation and what the minimum program should be." 

A recent appointee remarked: "Perhaps the most profitable Informal 

tlon that comes to me has been In the various bulletins and circulars 
from other state supervisors. I'd like to hope that they would keep 
coming In greater quantity. When we get In a position to reciprocate 
I have that rl^t on top of my list. These Items, althou£^ they may 
seem to be of very local and parochial nature, are very useful." 



Turning to a related problem, Pennsylvania's Supervisor noted: 
"One of the problems that I faced when I first came to the position 
was that I didn't know who I was dealing with. Maybe some of the 
new people have the same problem. I know that Mississippi end 
Florida don't because they have veiy fine directories. Last spring 
I didn't know whether I had fifteen teachers or 1^,000. I found 
out that I have about 2,400 and was rather disappointed. We were 
able to obtain reports from the secondary schools and compiled them 
In rough copy and sent them to each of the schools asking them to 
correct the sheet and send It back. As of the moment out of over 
800 school districts all but eleven have sent them back, which we 
consider good. V7e called those eleven schools on the phone and 
found them most pleasant— said they forgot it, but one siiperintend- 
ent said It wasn't any of otic business because all we were going to 
do was hire his teachers. We will be publishing soon, for the first 
time In our state, a directory of art and music teachers, which will 
be accurate as of now. We hope to keep It iip-to-date . " Various 
other supervisors told about their procedures for preparing lists 
of music tesuihers. Questioning the feasibility of preparing these 
rosters, one supervisor remarked: "I'm deluged with many requests 

from various sources, and I question the ethics of having a list 
available and sending everybody's name to everybody who sends In 
and asks for It. I think some place somebody has to draw the line 
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on vhere we send the lists* 

Referring to another kind of Information, Mississippi's Super- 
visor asked: "How many of you gather each year a list of all the 

music graduates from all the colleges in your state? We do and send 
this to siiperintendents, indicating their specialized teaching fields 
and even sometimes if they state a specific location. Many superin- 
tendents ask for this* Ify office sends a letter to all graduates 
and Informs them that they've been educated in the schools of Missis- 
sippi we hope that they'll feel that they should stay* X didn't 
even know how many of them read it, hut one hoy called me and said, 
'Have you got a Joh for me? X have Just gotten your letter and X am 
ready to stay in the state*'" 

Discussion then turned to state music conferences for music 
personnel, sponsored hy a state department of education. Wisconsin's 
Supervisor reported: "In September we held one for directors of 

music in first, second, and third class cities. That was one of the 
most successful conferences we've ever held* Alfred Bleckschmldt 
deserves the credit as far as thinking of this conference is con- 
cerned* Xt was one of the most valuable things that we've done* X 
recommend it very highly." Another asked: "Are there any states 

that underwrite esqpenses for those conferences, that is, per diem 
and travel?" Washington's Supervisor stated: "We have two days set 

aside for all teachers as part of the regular contracted year. They 
are on Jl*lday* We schedule conferences in all subject areas throu^- 
out the state. They get reimbursed for their time." Added Georgia's 
Supervisor: "The first thirty teachers who sign up for a very inten- 

sive in-service program will have everything paid for. This is to 
improve the quality of special music instruction in some parts of 
our state." The Supervisor from Massachusetts stated: 'We set up 

a special conference for el©Dientary music specialists on a Saturday. 
This will be extended to Junior hi|^, because most of them are 
unable to attend the MMEA. A letter is seat by the Commissioner of 
Education to all superintendents of schools urging them to allow 
their music specialists to attend because they do not attend any 
other conferences. This is our way to get elementary people out and 
to disseminate new practices, things that we see going on in the 
state that are fine. Otherwise they would not be able to attend a 
conference • " 

One sipervisor asked whether the U.S. Office had any way to 
sift out ESEA titles proposing music. Replied Harold Arberg: "This 

is a problem with all the titles, particularly Titles X and V. The 
titles were launched originally with some guidelines Issued from the 
Office of Education. Then the states under Title V were required 
to submit a list of priorities as to how they would strengthen their 
educational systems. If they met with the general aims of the title, 
the states were left largely to their own devices. X have gone to 
the Title V Office and reviewed some of these proposals. Vermont, a 
state which is not represented here, had on© of the most far-reaching 
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concepts of an arts program of any we have read. They proposed a 
complete program for the arts^ and staffing at the state level not 
only In music, but theatre, dance, and poetry across the board. 

But, we don*t have machinery at the present time. Someone should 
act for the Council who would undertake to get this from the states. 

This is the only way you can do this." 

In regard to another type of dissemination of information, one 
supervisor asked: "Is there any way that each one of us could send 

everybody else the certification bulletin now in effect? We*ve 
never done that." Gene Morlan then volunteered: "If you can get 

together, each of you, a q,uantity sufficient to cover the group and 
send them to the office, we'll make them up in packets and send them 
out to each of you." 

< 

Several of the new state supervisors e:^ressed gratitude for 
the materials that had been sent to them by other state stflpervlsors. 

One of them said: "Anything and everything that you have sent has | 

been helpful and after being at this meeting I feel that I'm going I 

to put every person in this room on my mailing list, so what comes 
out of our office will arrive in yo\irs, also. I wish that every- 
body would exchange materials like this. It would be helpful to 

know what's going out of your offices in the way of publications, | 

to know whether we're heading In the right direction or not." 

Another one added: "The publications of MEINC, especially the re- 

cent source book and even more particularly Music in General Educa- 
tion ? are the kinds of useful materials that we ouihb to^ncourage . 

I think this will make people aware of the values of being a member 
of the association and see irhat the organization dess. Going back 
to a point we discussed earlier, about teacher preparation, I wonder 
if perhaps we could make the suggestion that because of the recent 
aoppolnbment of a public relations person at our headquarters office, 
that person ml^t survey at least the state supervisors of music and 
that we In turn might take some informal survey or straw indication 
of \diat the job market Is like in our locations. Maybe we could 
thon come \xp with some kind of indication that there really is a 

trend in the direction of more jbbs than available personnel in j 

music. This is true in the instrumental field, which I didn't think 
would happen. It was apparent to me either that instrumental teach- 
ers travel a lot or are always changing jobs, or else that there 
really were more of them available than there were jobs." 



Noting a new type of training progr^an, the Supervisor from 
K^sas stated: "One of our junior colleges is putting in a new 

course in miislcal merchandising that we think is going to be help- 
ful. The people who are going to be selling instruments will have 
some training in playing tbiem and understanding the problems as well 
as just being salesmen— in addition to having salesmanship courses, 
of course." 
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Turning to another area, Harold Arberg said: "When I first 

vent to the Office I found that they published an annual directory 
called ’Earned Degrees Conferred*' llhls Is about two years behind 
because It takes over a year to get the data in from the states 
and another year to get It collated and pushed through GPO* I was 
concerned with the percentage of degrees conferred In the field of 
music, so 1 did make a five-year study of these* The percentage 
total of degrees conferred in music, while Increasing In music edu- 
cation versus sacred music or music, over-all Is decreasing* We're 
losing ground In the total number of degrees at all levels, bache- 
lor's, master's, and at the doctoral level* So X think It Is self- 
evident that ve need to make a recruiting pitch* The second thing 
that occurs to me— I spolie to you In terns of Title I people going 
into administration— there Is with the emergence of arts councils 
and the emergence of local organizations now, a whole new field 
opening up in the management of these organizations that colleges 
and school systems have done for years, and done well, but is now 
having to be taken ^p at the community and state level, and there 
is a need there* We're doing some preliminary studies for the 
possible development of curricula here, especially for training arts 
administrators and management* While they might not become teachers 
of music, they won't be lost entirely: " 

Returning to public relations, one supervisor observed: "I 

think it would be wonderful if some time we could devote at least a 
full day to discussing what we could do on a nationwide scale in the 
wey of public relations and presenting an image of music education 
in the way that physical education has presented Itself to the 
public* Children need to be receiving a general education in music 
and then we ought in some way to be telling what that means, if 
possible doing it plctorlally and visually as well as in brochures* 
Trying to plan some kind of wholesale attack on this problem that 
seems to be very greatly ours, and widespread, is important*" 

Another remarked: "You know these public servj.ee announcements on 

TV, ten-second spots and so forth? Xf we could get that sort of 
thing for music end music education jt would be tremendous*" To 
close this discussion, Arizona's Supervisor reported: "We're doing 

this on a very limited basis in Arizona* We have a Title XXI project 
which takes music into the schools, similar to the Washington project 
and some school systems will now accept these programs because they 
are supported by government monies* So our Arizona Music Educators 
Association took it upon themselves to have spot announcements on 
television: 'Are your chi3.dren receiving free concerts in school? 

Xf not, contact your sirperintendent* They are available*' This 
has happened in the last three weeks and the results already are 
evident." ^ 



Certification 



The state supervisor of music probably is involved more direct- 
ly in matters of certification for music teachers than any ether 
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person In the state education depertment^ especially from the stand* 
point of specifics. Patterns and concepts of certification continu- 
ally change. Thus the state supervisor usually finds himself 
key Individual In situations such as this. Among the states which 
are In the process of revising state certification requirements Is 
Ohio. Marjorie Malone Coakley, Supervisor of Music for Ohio, dis- 
cussed the Impending changes at the Seminar. Her remarks follow: 

We believe that It takes time to accomplish anything w^l, 
ve are taking the time that*s necessary and allowing our- 
selves opportunities for maturing along the way. We have an 
opportunity to change our minds as we go along, to finally come 
out with something which is more adequate in the way of certi- 
fication requirements than we do have at this time. If I were 
to label my talk it would be "The Competency of the Jftisic Teach- 
er for Teaching and Certification.” I really would like an op- 
portunity to exchange Ideas with you because X believe each of 
us stands to gain from an exchange of ideas and I do know from 
the conversations so far that most of you do have a concern 
about teacher education and certification. 



First of all. In Ohio, we had a request from the certi- 
fication division, which is mandated by the state legislature, 
to certify teachers in Ohio. The request was to the Division 
of Elementary end Secondary Education, in which I work, to 
make any recommendations which we felt were appropriate for 
changes In teacher education and certification in music for 
the State of Ohio. Historically the certification division 
has asked the heads of college music departments, certain 
ones at least, to meet and define what Is necessary in the 
way of hours to be completed in order to be certified to 
teach music in Ohio schools. The emphasis being on the fact 
that the higher education group has made the certification 
requirements, not some persons who were unqualified to do 
so— the most qualified persons have already been active in 
determining what the certification standards are. There 
are four certification programs which are available to Ohio 
prospective teachers. (Refer to Figure 1.) 

Program Music Hours Required 



Music ^ecialist 50 

High School Certificate 

Validated for Music 2k 

E3.ementary School Certificate 

Validated for Music lo 

Elementary Classroom Tfeacher 

Music Requirement 4 



Figiare 1 

Ohio Music Certification Programs 
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First of all, certification has a general specl^lst, 
and In addition to the general and professional educaUo 
the student, he has a special education in »“slc which is 
contained In a fifty-hour music progr^. « you d Ute 

to hear what those hours are, we can talk 
There’s an opportunity for a person who has a hlsJ» , 

certificate to have it validated to teach “uslc on the basis 
of a twenty-four-hour coUege minor in ibu^C; 
are speJled outo An elementary school certificate ^o^er 
can have It validated, to teach music In the el^ent^ 
schools only, on an eighteen-hour “i”®' 
program# All elementary classroom teachers, to he fully 

certified, must have four hours in music# 

After we had been requested by the certification dirt- 
Sion to make some recommendations, because appareirely 
were some misunderstandings and dissatisfactions 
ficatlon, we decided that we'd Just have to see what “eded 
to be done and who should work on this and how we couU come 
HP with those recommendations. First 

rtatewlde surveys that had been made by the Division of Ile- 
mentaiy and Secondary Education and the OMEA, with which I 
work very closely on practically everything In the way of 
determining any policies that are followed by and adopted y 
^rtHSu^t^. some Of tee things teat we found in these 
surveys were as follows : classroom teachers are being 

to assume responsibility for teaching music, with s<*teJfyision 
present occasionally, but with a great deal being left to 
them: music teachers, throu^ their profession^ organization 
and by their administrators, and by parents and so on, ^e 
being expected to do more teaching of music through 
ance; and, general music education has been si®ported by the 
State Department of Education for every student in Oh-o 
schools. This requirement of a general music education for 
all students, and teen supplying tee teachers who can m 
who wlte to aoconplish It, presents something of a problem 
that we need to be working on. Bie use of new TCdia for 
teaching, certainly the encouragement of the relatedness in 
the arts and humanities core classes, and things of ^t sort 
that are springing up all over Ohio in various schools, flex- 
ibillty in scheduling, use of TV for teaching, and so on, 
were areas of concern teat seemed to indicate that the 
education program for the prospective music teacher needed 
some rethinking and possibly some changing, or new require- 
ments for certification. We haven’t really **’® 

place where we*ve made any recommendations at this tame# 

We* re still studying what they should be# 

First of all, then, after seeing what the conditions 
seem to be in Ohio, we tried to see which people should be 
involved in this# We realize that a teacher is produced not 
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Just in his college years > but that the hlg^ school and even 
the elementary school background of that student play a great 
part. His teaching by special applied teachers outside the 
school Is Important, as Is his ln*service education after he 
goes on the Job, and his association with his professional 
organizations. All of these kinds of activities contribute 
to the effectiveness of the teacher. So we went to think of 
this as a cooperative study of all the people who do produce 
this effective teacher, and a study which wotdd be partici- 
pated in by high school, elementary and college teachers, su- 
pervisors who work with teachers In-service, and certainly 
Involving very heavily those In the professional organizations. 
We thou^t that it was a necessity to identify and study cer- 
tain problems. 

One of the problems was the variation In Interpretation 
of the current certification standards. For exanple, we have 
one requirement which is for functional piano. I don't know 
If that means anything to yo .. It doesn't seem to mean too 
much to a lot of people when they've begun to look at it and 
Interpret it. What is really meant by that is functional 
pianists. To have a two-hour requirement In this was very 
disturbing to many people— applied music teachers at the col- 
lege level. But it Just singly was Interpreted so many ways 
and In some cases It was left out entirely unless under a 
different category. 

Another thing we needed to know was which of these com- 
petencies are essential for the music teacher in today's work 
at the various levels and with the various responslbl3.1tles 
that music teachers have. The third thing we needed to know 
was which of these congsetencies should be guaranteed by certi- 
fication requirements. How much flexibility do we need to 
leave after we write these certification requirements, what- 
ever they may be? How much flexibility should there be in 
the interpretation? And a fourth thing we wanted to know was 
where there are innovative practices going on and what things 
we could be learning from one another if we go into this co- 
operative study to detennine what's going on in music teacher 
education today. 

At present I'm the only one in music, but the State De- 
partment of Education maintains a very close association with 
the Ohio Music Educators Association. In this grotp of prof- 
fesslonal people there are a number of committees at work at 
times. There are ccmmittees In research, curriculum, and 
in elementary, secondary and hl^er education levels. All of 
these different groups were called upon to act somewhat as 
task forces to come up with the answers to these questions 
that we have Just posed. Mary Tolbert was made co-ch a l rmfin 
of this project. She is at Ohio State Ikiiverslty end was 
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chosen by the Ohio Music Educators Association to vork with 
the state department on this project. Iftiat have we done so 
far? This is what I would like to tell you. 

First of all we sent out questionnaires to the heads of 
music departments throughout Ohio colleges and asked them 
how they were Interpreting the certification requirements. 

It was most interesting to read the replies. Ihe number of 
hours varied in the music specialist program from fifty to 
seventy-four. No« I probably should digress right here 
long enou^ to say that most of our work so far has been 
with the music specialist program and with the program of 
music for the elementary classroom teacher. We brought 
those heads of music departments together in Co.lumbue^ which 
makes it about 1^0 miles for anyone to drive from any corner 
of the state at the most. Ihere we discussed their under- 
standing of these requirements and what they felt should be 
changed. So we went to the persons who were responsible for 
carrying out the directions of the certification division 
for it. We went to others later. We found that there was 
a wide divergence in their interpretations of what these 
standards meant. There was a feeling among many that they 
didn’t know where they came from in the first place. So 
this was my duty^ to let them in on the secret that heads 
of music departments had set up these certification require- 
ments in the first place ^ and from then on it was quite a 
lot easier for us to work and talk about what they meant 
and what changes needed to come about and so on. !Ihen we 
began to talk about how we would define or how we would set 
this up as content^ what these certification requirements 
would mean when translated into what the student learns or 
how he becomes conpetent throu^ completing these hours. 

Rl^t from the beginning^ two big questions arose and 
they have permeated what we have done throu^out. One of 
them was this. Are we going to talk about quantity or are 
we going to talk about quality? Or can we talk about both? 
The big impression at first is always to say we need more 
hours ^ but in our first conference we put a line throu^ 
that idea to a certain extent^ because we felt that if we 
Just talked about more hours it would become something 
that has to be Involved with power to pressure, and trying 
to get things done one way or the other, possibly by subter- 
fuge. We felt that it was important to deal openly and in- 
telligently and to talk about what the teacher needs to 
learn. Then If it takes more hours, we must recommend more 
hours. But if it doesn't take more hours, then it would be 
rather ridicxilous to keep insisting on more hoiurs. But if 
we don't go to mere hours, then it probably means that we 
have to change the way in which we do things. Perhaps we 
need to change ways of teaching and cut out some of the 
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content that's no longer rdLevant# 

Another question that haunted us throu^out, and it 
keeps recurring and I heard it come iflp here in our discus- 
sions, is are we educating a generalist or a specialist? 

Wow I believe that throughout this study we have restricted 
the idea that we are producing— trying to produce— a 
generalist-specialist, a person who has a broad, general 
music education that makes him a person who can communicate 
with all other music educators, a good, sound general edu- 
cation that makes him able to communicate with the general 
public, with the administrative forces in the school, with 
his co-workers wherever he may be, and also with his students, 
who are certainly generally educated people, or are trying 
to become them* So first of all we want to assume that 
broad, general base* ®iis is what the heads of music depart- 
ments were trying to do t^^renty or so years ago when they 
determined what things should be included in the specialist 
program* They said fourteen hours of applied music— twelve 
or fourteen— and ten or twelve of theory* This should be 
the Tninimnm amount* They wanted at least four hours of 
music history; at least two of functional piano, at least 
four of performance in various kinds of groups; at least 
two of conducting; at least two of class voice; at least 
six of instrumental music; and at least six of music methods* 

Wow as we have proceeded in this stu^, we've changed 
those labels so that they would mean more* We've tried to 
translate, as a group, into more meaningful language what 
it means when you talk about music theory, applied music, 
and so on* And we've got to translate that so that it is 
for the purpose of teaching in the public schools and in 
the colleges* 

We had a statewide conference to which 106 participants 
came without any pay* The chairmen of this study, Mary Tol- 
bert and myself, aid the president of the Ohio Music Ediaca- 
tors Association and a number of other persons who are loca- 
ted there in Coliaabus, prepared a digest of the literature 
that we could find* Much of this was based on the writings 
developed by the Music Educators Wational Conference in 
Source Book 11,3 and materials that applied to the educa- 
tion of musi^*teachers * We sent this to all participants 
long in advance of the conference and insisted that they 
have it ready for discussion when they arrived* Then the 
committees were formed under five headings* (See figure 2*) 
Out of the 106 people, we had one group that was to malce 
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i*ecoDSii6ndGt‘tloiis on the h&sls of severa3^ things* The first 
area concerned historical expectations for the music teacher, 
vhat we should req.ulre under the heading of Music Literature— 
QijQ,tures, rather than the old reQulrements of music history 
or music literature, or whatever It would have been called. 

We felt the student needed to know more about literature 
onA cultures because humanities are related to so many more 
areas In addition to music* 

Music Literature— Cultures (history) 

Basic Musicianship (theory) 

Perfoxmance Competency for Teaching (applied music) 
Educational Insists and TechnlQues (methods) 

Music for the Classroom Teacher 



Figure 2 

Music Competencies Needed ^ m Beginning Teachei^ 

A second area of study was Basic Misicianship, our termi- 
nology for music theoiyo Performance Competency for Teaching— 
we used this language rather than applied music because from 
the research that we were able to examine at that time, and 
this was for an early conference, it was very evident that 
the researchers came up with the Information that so frequent- 
ly under the term ’’applied music” a great deal Is done which 
does not necessarily funnel into competency for teaching. 

It*s given for a different purpose; it*s given by persons 
who possibly are not rea(^ to assist a student in using per- 
fonoEUice competencies for teaching* If you recall the 
writings in Source Book II about it, Df * Mur sell made quite 
a point of applied musicTTaving for its purpose, and being 
channeled in the direction of, performance conrpetency for 
teaching. Then, Educational Insights and Techniques \je 
brought forth from the old terminology of methods— music 
methods. And last. Music for the Classroom Teacher. So 
these five groups met all day and worked very strenuously 
to come up with their recommendations. One of their recom- 
mendations was that they needed more time. 

They had assignments to talte home, and the chairman of 
each of these committees had to report the results, plus their 
examination of additional literature and examples of research, 
at the state convention which was three months later. As a 
result of that we knew that we still needed to do some more 
work* So we turned to the research committees of the Ohio 
Muf Ic Educators Association and they took some of their funds 
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and paid a graduate student to list the definitive ideas which 
were contained within research which was drawn from the Ohio 
State Cooperative Research Project. 

After about five months we came up with what we consider 
the teacher competency model for testing. We don’t say this 
is a model to he accepted^ hut it’s a model that needs to he 
tested against the opinion, experience, and background of 
music educators in Ohio schools at all levels. Uhls conpe- 
tency model we finally determined shoiild include just the 
basic competencies that would he needed by any music teach- 
er in the state, since this is what certification in Ohio 
at this time is still dedicated to producing. How we may 
go in the direction of an overlaying specialty in different 
areas later on in this study. But at this time we felt that 
our first task was to have a model of basic competencies for 
everyone. We tried for a Title V project in this, but a 
number of factors did enter into the fact that it wasn’t 
finalized within this year so we have gone ahead with it 
regardless, and possibly we’ll look for something of that 
kind in the future. But it is always encouraging to know 
that funds are available and if they aren’t appropriated 
to your area at one time, certainly they will be at another. 

We gave this competency model as a questionnaire to the 
Ohio Music Educators Association’s Board of Directors. We 
gave them thirty minutes to work out this thirty-six-page 
questionnaire. What really came out of those somewhat se- 
lective Ohiowide personalities and teaching roles and so on, 
was that most of them felt that almost every conrpetency on 
there wsis quite lurportantj some were relatively less impor- 
tant a few they felt were not important for the begin- 
ning teacher. It was most interesting to obtain information 
from that group of sixty-five people. 

Then, at the 196T convention we presented this model to 
a larger audience. We sent another letter to all heads of 
college departments, to music supervisors throughout Ohio. 
They again reacted to this because when you deal with some- 
thing like certification, this is something that takes some 
reacting, and many people are willing to react. One thing 
we found as we have taken this over quite a span of time now, 
is that we are beginning to ccme to some agreements that we 
didn’t have in the begiruiing, without any stress or any 
pressure or ai^ything, but just by tallying and by examining 
issues such as the generalist- specialist ideas, not contro- 
versies or whether we should be considering hours or com- 
petencies, or what a music teacher really needs to know. 

We have come to some areas of disagreement, so if it 
never goes into a certification requirement, we’ve grown. 
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Now to me this is a supervisor's joh, to help people *^0 
on the Job. vmether it finally comes to any hind of printed 

form or whether it doesn't, I feel the most 
will be the growth that has taken place xong before there are 
any changes in requirements. Now, at our state convention— 
January, 1967— Mary Tolbert did present what we h^e 
similar to the presentation I have made to you. Then s e 
trlbuted this competency model to all who were present 
asked them to react to these competencies. Again 
revealing to see that many people there ^eed that a^ost 
everything that's on the competency model so far is 
importance. She read some quotations from ^e Real World o_ 
the Beginning Teacher , which is one of the new conference 

publications . 



These are the ideas that were given prominence: 
that, from The Real Wor 3 .d of the Beginning Teacher, scwe 
the importarit^coasiderations are: Certification is for th 

purpose of protecting children from inconpetent teachers. 
S^nd, it is essential for teachers to be liberally educa- 
ted as well as specially educated. Ihe most serious ^ed 
in teacher education is not more hours but better 
You see how, coming late in the study, these have been 
that we had finally resolved for ourselves. Nw 
see them given some kind of support from the NBA publication. 
Ti^e arts should be returned to their rl^tful place in educa- 
tion. There is incongruity in the college major and the sub- 
jects tau^t in the schools. There is wide discrepancy in 
theory practice in the field of music education. 



In our second session we had Marguerite V. Hood from the 
TMiverslty of Michigan, She represented the Mi^ic 
National Conference as Chairman of the Commission on Accre 
tion and Certification. The worit of her ^ 

Source Book Some of her enphaees were: that 

set tQ> certification reaulrements shouLd understand ^ 
of tte teacher and define the coa®etencies 
ety of demands on music teachers from school and community 
nJce it very difficult for colleges to plan programs *®®<*- 
er education. The variety of demands on the music *®®®^ 
make it difficult to plan a program that will Met ^® ^®^ 
of all without these overlays of speciality, tte ^ 

the community expect the music teacher to he able to funot 
in a variety^ of musical situations. Vfe send wt ^ic 
ers who can't play the piano. 

and competent guidance and should be prepared _ . 

entrant requirements for a music educator. As 

concerned, we do have a program \diioh is entitled The Itaslc 
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Major at the Hig^ School Level*” ®ie student who graduates 
from Ohio schools, or at least a school which is approved to 
offer a music major, can have a three-unit major in music in 
lieu of one of the other majors that he ordinarily would elect. 
That person must have a balanced music education, though, if 
it is to be considered a major program— some instrumental, 
some vocal, and academic courses in music, at the hi^ school 
level. 



One of the other ideas esgpressed by Dr* Hood is that it 
is izoport€Uit to determine as early as possible what the student 
must know in order to be competent in his first year of service, 
becaxise you don't want him to fail in the first year, and you 
want to encourage him to go on being a learner* Another is 
that it is imperative to save learning time by knowing what 
the student will be expected to know and do on the job and by 
teaching these competencies in the most direct and efficient 
manner* She did stress the importance of efficiency, which 
I think we have come to stress greatly* The last Idea was 
that music educators who attenpt to define conpstencles for 
future music teachers should not permit themselves to be on 
the defensive concerning their own competencies* In other 
words, thou^ all these things may not have happened to us, 
we hope to encourage those who answer questionnaires to look 
at this in an objective way and to decide what needs to be 
known, regardless of whether they know it or can do it at the 
time* We do have a competency model ready, but I won't discuss 
that with you now* 

A question and ansirer session idilch followed was Initiated by 
one supervisor, who stated: "This interpretation of cultures is 

interesting* Could we hear some of these that are listed under 
music literature, for exanple?" Jferjorle Coakley replied: 

The three questions that the participant will answ^cr on 
this questionnaire are these: 'How Important is this conpeten- 

cy for beginning teachers?* In another co3.umn ha will 
answer: *Eow important is this competency as a foundation for 
your present teaching role? ' And in a third column he will 
react to the question: 'What change in emphasis in the present 
education of beginning teachers would the devel^ment of this 
competency require? Does this need more emphasis, less eiiphaF* 
sis, or don't you know?* Under Literature— Cultures, then, 
they would react to these competencies: (a) Ability to recog- 

nize orally representative literatiire of various designs, styles, 
historical periods, and composers and to use thorn as resources 
for teaching music in schools; (b) Ability to recognize and 
discuss the principles of primitive, Greek, and non-Western 
music cultures; (c) Ability to study and discuss representative 
scores ns exanqples of the evolution of the art of music in the 
Western world; (d) Ability to discuss the design and st#yle of 
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representative exas®les of vocal 

to ^ly this taiowledge to the teaching of f 

fe) ^lllty to characterize the leading cornposers and to he 
*ie to relate them to the artistic, historical, econo^c ^ 
^iltlcal era In vhlch they lived; (f ) Ability to use the oo«ect 
terminology related to music literature— culture In discussion, 

H pwfor^e, and In teaching; (g) AbUlty to present o^ 

Si to writing a substantive critical review of the perforr^ce 
Of music of various forms and styles; (li) Ability to 
and select the authoritative edition 

nosers for performance and teaching; U) Ability to select the 
hlSgraphles, reference works, and ^stories of music 
for personal use and reference libraries. Another f 
this^under Literature— Cultures, Understandings in the H^ni- 
tles, has these subheadlrjgs : (a) Understanding of 

of form, design, stylistic pattern, end ccairpsra'cive historical 

development in related arts; (b) Ability to maJ^e 

ing judgments concerning significant experiences in art, dr^, 

liter^e, and dance; (c) Understanding of ’**® 

current forces on the cultural activities + 

(d) Understanding the impact of all types of music 

(e) Ability to recognize the derivation of primitive and fo!^ 
art and the uses of these art forms in contenrpor^ society, 

(f ) Understanding of how involvement in the ^^he 

art experience relates to aesthetic response, ^ese ^ 
competencies listed thus far. Some wm be f®®®^*®f 
others will not. Some, I presme, wUl receive negative re- 
sponses. Tfeder each one of these we have listed competencies. 

These have been done by committees of the membership of the 
Ohio Music Educators Association. 

One supervisor raised the question of \*at teachers need to be 
ertlfled li these words: "In Title 1 

eachers and consultants and teacher aides axe be^ " 

f them are not certified and this Is causing problems our state, 
le-eral indicated that the same situation existed In other states 
Lo. fork's Supervisor noted that: "One of - 

lur state Is that In the new certification requirements for 8®Mr^ 
■lementarv teachers, effected three years ago, there are no 
b reqS. 5 nts for music. How It stands at ^ ^^.^ns 

arts md humanities. As a result, our teacher 
u:e gradually phasing out the old requirements and putt-ng 
Selective tosls fw classroom teachers. I can see the res^*® 

>ur schools and there are two good reasons for tte trends which ® 

W be taking place. The trend Is that specialists In ^Ic ^ 
oore of the teaching and classroom teachers are doing 1®®®* ^ 

^nd l*ve already Vlled-namely that «ie tralni^ of ®l®wr^ 
teachers Is not Including music as much as It sho^d be. ^ * 
second trend, or reason for it, seems to be that In my ^slta«lons 
with elementary school principals I find that they 1>®®®“^^: 
weasln^ concerned with giving the classroon teacher more time off. 
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They find that art and music can provide an expedient in granting 
relief to this teacher or that teacher, and when this happens there 
is this criss-crossing. There seems to be a trend for the classroom 
teacher to leave the room when the specialist comes in. If this 
continues I*m going out on a limb to say we*ve got to have a lot 
more done by the specialist, and I will concede that if it is the 
trend, if the specialist can come into a classroom at least three 
times a week for three half-hour sessions a week in grades h, 3 9 
end 6 , and perhaps a little less time in the lower grades, then 
we still can have a very effective program, and try to encourage 
classroom teachers to handle more of the appreciation and things 
we can get through Title III and other titles where we can get 
books and records. Let them handle the appreciation more and more 
the specialist more and more skills." 

Another supervisor stated: "We have rather large school 

systems in our state and they are efficiently operated because of 
size. For that reason we have seen a definite trend in the direction 
of specialist teachers in music, and it*s almost an average now of 
once or twice a week. In one of our very largest and best school 
systems, music teachers are in the elementary classroom three times 
a week, a half-hour each time, and they are totally responsible for 
the music program. At a meeting last week, I thought I would never 
hear this, but the supervisors in that area of music said that this 
is becoming a problem. Qhey wish that we had some kind of a combina- 
tion of an optimum of perhaps twice a week, with classroom teachers 
c80T]^lng part of the load because they feel so isolated now and so 
departmentalized that they are not sure that this is good, and what 
we all thought we would like to achieve has really turned out to be 
a utopia." 

Turning to another topic, a supervisor said: "We* re beginning 

to move in the direction of middle schools in our state and I was 
wondering what effect this has had in New York State on grades 5 
and 6 ." Replied New York*s Supervisor: "I*m all for it, in the 

few schools where it has been established— there are a number 
coming and more on the drawing board. There has been a sort of sep- 
aration of the music in elementary school and in the jimior high 
school. Now with this middle school coming in you have the same 
features, let*s say instrumentally, for one thing, that's a good 
place to start. Now you will have instrumental teachers who will 
have the pupils in grades 3 9 ^9 T, and 8 . You'll recruit in 5 th 
grade and cawry them on throu^ 8 th grade. Whereas before, we got 
them in junior high school in 7 and 8 and they hadn't been recruit- 
ed." 



Asked another: "Are the middle schools in New York modified 

elementary schools or do they have real specialty rooms for music, 
as the junior hi^ schools do?" He was answered: "Usually I would 

say that a special room is provided in the middle school. That is 
one of the advantages. Down in the lower grades, very often, it is 
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mostly tau^t in the classrooms. In the middle school they*re pro- 
viding a special room and the teaching is done hy a specialist, vith 
relief for the othei^s. Remember, however, I*ve always said, and I 
thinly I shall continue to maintain that the best programs 
the schools where there is a sharing of the program between the 
specialist and the classroom teacher. VIhere you don t have this 
sharing, you still don*t develop the attitudes. 

South Carolina’s Supervisor related that there were three dif- 
ferent certification programs in music education in his state; 
namely, instrumental, choral, and applied emphases. He stated: It 

has not posed a problem on account of the curriculum we have in our 
state; but when you have a different kind of curriculum and different 
things being required in the hi^ schools, it would seem to me t a 
certification of teachers ought to be considered at the t*me ^ricu- 
lum is being structured. Last year, as soon as I got to the State 
Department of Education, our college music educators, chairmen of 
music departments, were concerned that the state’s requirements for 
music teachers did not have enough music specified. Ihe first thing 
I did was to go to the certification department and ask them how to 
change our requirements# We have a statewide teacher certification 
council whi.ch malces recommendations to the state board, and they 
undertook a study which, if it had been approved, would have required 
ten additional hours of music courses for college music ma;jors— we 
now have forty-five." 



The problems and duties of the state supervisor of music 
discussed at the Seminar, aiid covered in this chapter, seemed to be 
such that many individuals felt they had received some concrete 
suggestions; in other instances the problems were of such magnitude 
and scope that answers could only hope to be found at the state 
level by each of the individuals involved with knowledge about 

conditions in his state. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



AUTOMATION AND THE MUSIC EDUCATOR 



One of the newer areas which has some ingport for the music edu- 
cator in the near future is that of utilizing electronic computers. 
With this thou^t in mind^ two consultants who have been involved 
in computer applications to music were engaged to appear at the 
Seminar. The Project Director realized that not too many of the 
state supervisors of music would be in a position to personally 
utilize digital conqputers> but it was deemed important to familiar- 
ize them so that they could be kept current with this development 
which is being utilized more and more in state d^artments of edu- 
cation. Ihis presentation was divided into two phases. The firsts 
"Introducing Digital Con^uters^" was presented by George W. Logemann> 
and the second, "Cos^uter Aids to Music Educators," was given by 
Jan LaRue. 



Introducing Digital Computers 

*'% Job is to present to you certain a^ects of general nature 
about the coogputer," said George W. Logemann in his opening remarks. 
He continued: "I will tell you what things the machine can do, how 

it would go about, in particular, r^resenting music, and some of 
the problems that one would have to overcome in order to make the 
machine solve the problems that one is working with. I think that 
you will see the basic organization of computer problems has two 
aspects. One is the material that one is working with, generally 
we will CEdl this the data. On the other hand we have the operations 
that one wants to perfom upon the data, which is the program. With 
that introduction, I will begin." His position paper "Introducing 
Digital Cooputers" follows: 




What is a computer? Basiceilly a cooputer is a switching 
mechanism to automatically meinipulate symbols. What sort of 
symbols does the machine manipulate? Observe that in Figure 3 
there are three lines of symbols. This is one of the standard 
symbol sets that computers work with. It consists of letters, 
numer^s, and special signs. The little "b" in front repre- 
sents blank, since sometimes if you are writing out a para- 
graph you want three blank characters indented— hence blank 
characters occupy space Just as the other 48 non-blank charac- 
ters do. These are symbols which the computer can manipulate. 
It is a switching mechanism that runs automatically. 

To see how this works I thlxik we ought to look at the 
diagram in Figure 3 which shows the logical organization of 
a computer. The arrows represent the way information flows 
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The Digital Computer 
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between the parts. At the hub of the machine we have what is 
caJ-led the Central Processing Unit> the CPU. This serves the 
computer as the nerve center. It’s more the reilex action 
Ox the brain. It controls all of the functions but has no iacil- 
ity of its own. The symbols that one wox’ks with are stored in 
the memory. Symbols can be communicated to and from the memory. 
The memory is essentially like a blackboard; a blackboard is a 
foxm of memory. It’s a place where symbols can be stored and re- 
trioved on command. All memories ““you’ve probably heard about 
binary numbers and you’ve seen flashing lights on conputers-“ 
all of these things are just various ways, or the physical ap“ 
paratus that is used for holding the iniormation. But the memory 
is basically a storage area in which the symbols that the machine 
is operating on can be stored. 









Now the other half of the problem. In addition to the fact 
that it can hold symbols, and it can hold symbols as memory, we 
say that it can manipulate symbols. Wow what kinds of operations 
would one want to do in manipulating symbols? Well, certainly 
some symbols represent numbers and one would want to perform 
arithmetic, so a certain form of symbol manipulation is arithmetic. 
Other forms of manipulation include alphabetizing and making 
decisions as to whether or not two particular character strings 
are equal. If one has a list of authors’ names, the problem of 
scanning down the list of authoi's’ names, looking for a particular 
author, is a question of symbol manipulation. So we have the 
question of alphabetizing and searching. When one prepares an 
output sheet, the document with the sentences neatly typed out, 
that is also a form of symbol manipulation. In this case the 
symbols are extracted from the memory of the computer and then 
sent to the output medium. The idea is that there are manipula- 
tions that must be performed and these manipulations are generally 
governed by what are called the logical units of the computer. So 
that if the computer has symbols stored in its memory, the Central 
Processing Unit can ask questions about the symbols by going to 
the logical units which essentially perform the symbol operations. 



Now there’s a problem. Here we have a completely closed 
system. It can’t communicate yet with the outside world. So 
we have to use devices for getting the symbols into the machine . 
These devices are classified into what are called input devices, 
and they are the sole means of getting information into the 
computer. TOie input devices depend a great deal upon the form 
in which the symbolic information has been prepared. Generally 
speaJcing, we punch IBM cards. I’m sure that you’ve all received 
bil3.s of one sort or another that have punched holes in them 
and you are familiar with the idea ot a punched card. The holes 
on the punched ca'cds are a code for the symbol and therefore 
ii we prepare cards with symbols on them we can i*ead these into 
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the memory of the conqputer by the Central Processing Unit. So 
input devices include card readers. It isn*t necessary to 
siniply punch cards. One can actually type directly into the 

machine . 

Another major form of input is typewriters. A third form 
is magnetic tape. Biese are the principal forms of input 
devices. Magnetic tape is a hi^ speed way of sending inform- 
ation to the machine. It usually has to be written either by 
another computer or by the same computer at an earlier date. 
Other ii^ut devices exist which are of interest to us partly 
because we have to work with music and music does not fall 
easily into punched cards, typewritten symbols, or distal 
magnetic tape. There are such devices as optical reading in- 
struments which currently are capable of taking typewritten 
pages, scanning the page and translating the characters of 
Information directly into the computer. This is a great saving 
because the input can be pr^ared on an ordinary” typewriter, 
sey one of the new IBM models with a selector cloth. Other 
types of li^put are what are called li^t head and li^t pad de- 
vices an d optical display devices of this sort in which a per- 
son can draw a picture on the face of a tube or on a sensitized 
pad, the impulse of which can be communicated to the computer. 
There are special keyboards and button boards of various kinds 
that one can build and buy which also are methods of sending 
symbolic Information into the memory of the machine. We *11 get 
into some of the ones that apply to music later. 



On the other end of the machine we need devices which 
will communicate results back to us . And so we haye ^uch de- 
vices. The standard method, for example, is the line printer, 
which is a device which is capable of printing about 100 to 
150 characters of infoimation at a time. They can run up to 
speeds of a thousand lines a minute or so. But one generally 
doesn*t work quite that fast. This is the principal way of 
getting material from the machine. Other ways, of course, 
would be the complement of these three devices. We would have 
a card punch, or we can use our typewriter, or we can use mag- 
netic tape again and other magnetic recording media. Other 
types of devices that would be of interest to us, other than 
musical devices, are the notion of an optical printer or an 
electrostatic printer. These are devices which, instead of 
using a mechanical piece of type that is flapped against the 
paper— and that is how the line printer goes at its rate of 
600 lines a minute— electrostatically print a character, much 
like a character is printed on the face of a display tube, only 
this medium is recorded directly on the paper. These devices 
can go quite a bit faster than the mechanical devices and are 
currently being developed. You can buy them for special uses. 
Strcsnberg Carlson makes one that can be put on the larger 
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machines. Also we have the display scopes which are television 
tubes that can have pictures drawn on the face of the tube under 
computer control. One could draw the staffs the clef si^ns or 
one can actually place the notes then on a display screen. If 
one would like to have a hard copy rather than a display, one 
can taice pictures of the display with a polaroid camera. There's 
a xerography process that records the display information directly 
on the paper, or one can direct a pen to draw on paper much the 
same way that the electronic needle is directed to draw on the 
face of this tube. One can draw a picture using what are called 
platters. These are set relatively slow and the output is of 
rather inferior quality, since the picture must be drawn as many 
little rectangular line segments and it looks kind of like a 
person, if he is drawing a diagonal line, is very nervous, because 
of the wavy line. But the point is that the computer can draw 
the picture and this can be a way of quic’0.y reproducing musical 
notation or perhaps other graphical information. So here we have 
the machine itself. It has devices which will send symbolic in- 
formation into its memory. It has devices which will manipulate 
information as it stands in memory, and it has devices for com- 
municating results. 



Also we usually need an area called auxiliary memory, which 
corresponds to the big magnetic tape drive that one sees in the 
background of movies. The machine's own memory is a hi^ speed 
device. It can tal;e characters out of its high speed memory in 
terms of microseconds -millions of characters a second. But the 
memory is expensive and small. Therefore, one has the eq\iivalent 
of scratch paper, or reference volumes, which can be stored in 
auxiliary memory, and I've put down on this chart (Figure 3 / that 
the two uses for auxiliary memory are such things as libraries 
Ar><^ data banks. One could have one's complete files of symphonies 
and other musical scores on magnetic tape which would then be 
ready, which would then be attached to the computer in its aux- 
ili&uy memory. Then the Central Processing Unit can direct that 
certain parts of this library be brought in for processing, de- 
pending upon the particular question that you have. 



That leads us to the second half of the programciing problem. 
We've talked about the fact that there is such a thing as data, 
which is held in memory. And we've talked about the fact that it's 
basically in symbolic form. How does one tell the machine what 
to do? How does it go about doing this? The general idea is 
that the machine, in addition to holding data in its memory bank, 
holds its instructions in the form of a program. So the program 
for a computer is the set of instructions in the form of a pro- 
gram that it is to perform. These are usually communicated to 
the machine in one or another language, and such language as the 
names that one hears depends somewhat upon the type of problems 
that one is trying to solve. The languages of general nature, 
which one could use not only for problems in humanities but for 
probl^s in science, are such languages as Fortran and PL/1. 
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However, as we will see, there are more specialized ways of rep- 
resenting information in the memory of the machine and these then 
require more specialized languages such as SNOBOL and SLIP, which 
are list processors, and when one gets down to it, one can actually 
write languages vAiich are directly geared towaxds problems arising 
out of music, which the MUSE language represents. We will discuss 
that when we get to music in particular. In summary, the computer 
is an automatic symbol manipulating device. The types of manip- 
ulations that it is to perform, the instructions for it, are held 
in the memory of the machine and the symbols upon which the com- 
puter is to perform these operations are held in the memory of 
the machine. 



Now let*s talk about what we would want to do, the kind of 
data we would want, and what kinds of programs we would want if 
we were working specifically with music. It*s very easy to work 
with words and numbers because the machine has symbols that rep- 
resent them. It has letters so an entire text can be fed into the 
machine. It has numerals so one can work with numbers. But if 
we* re going to work with music we have to have some way of commu- 
nicating either the score Itself, in its symbolic form, or we 
have to have a way of communicating the actual sounds to the ma- 
chine. The machine can do these two rather different things. 



I'd like to give you an idea of how we'd go ubout doing it. 

If you look at Figure 4 you will see a rather sinple piece of 
music. Nhat different people have done is develop names for the 
various languages. At Princeton the languages are called LMT. 
Plalne and Easie was a code developed by Prof. Brook at Queens 
College. We have developed this into ALMA, which is Alphanumeric 
Language for Music Analysis. This is a language for symbolically 
representing musical scores. We have Included in ALMA a technique 
whereby any symbol that is printed on a musical score can be coded 
if you so wish. The particular one we have here is relatively 
sluple. You can notice that the TS 3/^ in parenthesis under alpha- 
betic code represents time signature. If you have other signatures 
of various kinds, tempo markings, metronome markings, they can 
be indicated the same way— in parenthesis with some kind of symbols 
representing what the particular information is . Here TS stands 
for time slgpature. You mi^t have MI*! for metronome marking, 
so forth. Then we have a string of symbols, you'll notice the 
slash r^resents bar lines, since there is a slash in the middle 
and a double slash near the end. The rest of the symbols repre- 
sent the notes in a rather simple way. Numbers r^resent dur- 
ations. Letters represent pitch. The prime, the apostrophe, and 
the double quotation marks r^resent octaves. You'll notice that 
the B E dotted quarter notes come after the first slash. There's 
a k dot r^resenting the dotted quarter, and the dollar signs 
enclose two symbols, one is apostrophe E, r^resentlng the first E 
on the bottom line of the treble staff and the double prime E rep- 
resenting the fourth space. The dollar signs indicate that the 
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two notes are played together as a chord. Afterwards we have 
8 hyphen, 4 hyphen— a hyphen represents a rest. So we have sym- 
bolic infoimation and I think you can see that putting together 
simple symbols of this sort would r^resent coa^lete musical 
scores . 

Now one could store in the memory of the machine symbolic 
representation of scores using this type of notation. This mi^t 
be useful for certain purposes— for bibliographical, if you want. 

It can also be a convenient intermediate form in case one wants 
to do a musical analysis of one sort, look for particular examples 
or intervals, or melodic patterns of some sort. Often, however, 
one wants to use a numerical form of the score because one is doing 
problems which are essentially numerical in nature. One is com- 
puting intervals in terms of semi-tones, or the like. One is in- 
terested in the actual duration of patterns. And so we have a 
special representation which is given in numerical tables. You* 11 
notice that the pitch line is measured in terms of semi -tones above 
middle C. For terms of simplicity I have coded rests to be 1,000— 
that’s out of the audio range and therefore 1,000 can be a conven- 
ient symbolic "pitch" whereas 4 , 8, 11, 4 , l6 are actual pitches 
of the five notes in semi -tones above middle C— 8 is G sharp. 

Then I have included two more lines. The first line repre- 
sents the starting time of the notes in terms of a fictitious unit 
called the beat. When we have a whole note that represents a time 
duration of 1.0, and therefore the first starting time is 0, the 
next is .25, the G sharp begins one-quarter of a whole note after 
the beginning of the piece. The B begins half a whole note, and 
then the two dotted quarters each begin three-quarters of a idiole 
note from the beginning of the piece. You’ll notice that this has 
nothing to do with bar lines. It’s Just some measurement of dur- 
ation, of starting time. 

The next line represents duration. The el^th rest has a 
duration of one-ei^th and if you remember your decimal fractions, 
one-eighth is .125. So we can convert the notes into this pitch 
and starting time duration table, which is sometimes more conven- 
ient to work with. Now another r^resentation which the machine 
is capable of handling is called the list. You perhaps have heard 
of 1PL5 infoimation processing, game playing programs of varioixs 
kinds. Now when the conputer plays a game, it’s learning a lot of 
random facts. These facts do not necessarily fall into logical 
tables, likewise notes, because of chord structure and because of 
the parallelism, and things of this nature don’t necessarily fall 
into simple tables of information. A single melodic line does, 
but you can see that even with chords you can have a non-table 
structure and the notion of a list I’ve given these pieces of in- 
formation in circles, is an exanple of a list structure. Each 
circle r^resents a note or a chord. If it’s a chord we r^resent 
it with a dollar sign and we attach to the dollar sign symbols 
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ropr 6 S 6 n'bin 0 'the noises vhlch form 'the chord* Now 'this is & way 
of r^resenting the information. It allows one to go directly 
from one piece of infoimation to other pieces of information 
immediately related to it. It requires a programming language 
called a list processor. It is one of the things we should be 
aware of, since as we begin to get into problems of data manip- 
ulation we will need structures of the complexity of lists. Ihat 
is something that*s in the future. Thus, that represents musical 

staff. 

Now we have the problem of representing sound on the o'ther 
hand. How does one go about r^resenting a sound in the memory 
of a basically digital symbolic machine? Well, you have to con- 
vert a sound, which basically is an oscillating analog voltage of 
some sort, into something that the machine can handle. We know 
it can handle symbols. And the idea is you sample the sound at 
very minute intervals of time, such as 10,000 times a second, at 
the distance of one ten-'thousandth of a second. Wy representation 
in Figure 4 is a sanple of oscillating voltage and I*ve drawn ver- 
tical lines at time distances of one ten-thousandth of a second, 
and then I*ve measured the hei^t of the curve at each of these 
points, and that*s what -the table is at the bottom. The unit, I 
believe, is something like three-eighths of an inch in one unit, 
so that rou^ly half an inch is one unit. So that "the first ^ 
curve begins at about -1.5* You* 11 notice the second point is 
about half of that. These represent the lengths of the curve. 

They can be in terns of microvolts or some fictitious unit. It 
doesn't make any difference what the absolute unit is, but the 
fact "that the relative units are maintained, the relative lengths 
of the lines. This is 'the way the digital machine can represent 
voltages and long tables of numbers. 

Now you can see that these things get very large. A reel 
of magnetic tape which could hold names, addresses and telephone 
numbers for a city the size of Buffalo, for exanple, can only hold 
about ten minutes of music, sanpled in these numbers, at a very 
fine range. We are using fifty thousand points a second rather 
than ten thousand points a second to r^resent music for reasons 
of fidelity. So this represents musical sound. 

In Figure 5 you have even another representation. This is 
something that Prof. LaRue is interested in. You see one of the 
problems with music too is that not only does one want to use 
the symbolic information itself, the score, but one wants to be 
able to describe one's own notes about the music, such as a time 
line, in which the symbols represent phrase structure of the be- 
ginning of the piece* And you'll notice that underneath the little 
lines we could represent measure lines} then IPX comes at the 
beginning of the piece. There are four bar lines before Y comes 
in and so forth. This can also be translated into a table of 
information for the machine to use, in which we would have the 
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symbolic information IPX, IPY, 2PX, 2PX, etc. as well as its 
starting time. Here then would be a table representing all the 
events which the analyst saw fit to describe in the piece of 
music, represented first in a symbolic alphabetic code from 
pTinching on cards and second in tables of information as it 
would be stored in the memory of the machine for doing manipu- 
lation. 

Now, how does the information get into the machine? Well 
it uses input devices and we would have to augnent the input 
devices with one thing which is called an analog to digital con- 
verter. This is a device which will read an oscillating analog 
voltage and convert it into digital numbers. On the other 
then we would have output devices which coo^lement the converters. 
We woiild have an additional analog converter which will take the 
wave form as it*s I'epresented with the tables and convert the 
digits into oscillating voltages which then could be played 
tbrou^ a speaker. So devices exist with which one can either 
input the musical score or note one*s own information about the 
musical score or the actual sounds themselves. This about gives 
us the computer. It is a device which can manipulate symbols 
these symbols can represent notes, they can r^resent num- 
bers in themselves, they can represent voltages and other essen- 
tially physical pictures. It can print, it can draw pictures, 
it can display the pictures back on display tubes, it can read 
as one draws pictures on the tubes, it can read these pictures 
as well as return pictures to them to the music. It is, on the 
other hand, merely an idiot, because all operations which it 
performs are formal operations; they are expressed to the machine 
in terms of instructions which it is to produce. It has no know- 
ledge whatsoever of what it*s doing. All of the information 
which a ccmiputer can produce is the result of careful paths which 
have been drawn for it by the programmer, who could be any one 
of you, the one who is asking the questions. 

A question and answer session followed Professor Logemann*s 
presentation. One super\»-isor asked; "Is it possible that wi^ a 
perfected symbolic structure, a language, a composer may be able to 
sit down use a system such as that utilized by Lejoren Hiller, 
be able to type a symphony into the computer and have it fed out ^ on 
the other side and in this manner write many symphonies quickly? 

"Yes, it is possible,” replied Logemann, "for a person to sit down 
at the keyboard and use either a piano-type keyboard, which would use 
buttons wired directly into the machine, or in a symbolic way o£ set- 
ting. I • ♦••hi you were alluding to a keyboard type of device which 
resembles the piano keyboard rather than the typewriter keyboard. 

The supervisor replied: "Either. Let*s say the composer hears in 

his head that which he would like to transmit. He knows structurally 
how this can be done at the keyboaid so he sits down and completes 
it." Logemann replied: "I think the answer is that it could be done 

but I would doubt that it woifLd be terribly useful because there is 
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a great deal of planning that must go on before one actually writes 
down a symbol on the typewriter, on a printed page when one is compos- 
ing or doing any writing of any sort* So that what one would want to 
do then, one could record the symbols as they are printed, and in fact 
it is possible for individuals to sit dovrn at the typewriter keyboard 
work with the machine* VJiiat happens then is that while they re 
thinking, the conrputer is working other people’s problems, and then 
comes back to theirs again* This is not the most etficient way of 
doing things, however*" 



Harold Arberg then asked: "I don’t think you mentioned timbre. 

What about the presence or intensity of overtones that would result? 
T^ gg>mami relied; "The idea in this case is that any musical sound 
can be reduced to an oscillating curve* That’s why we can actually 
1 record it. Because if you look at the sound track of a symphony 

under a microscope, you will see the record still has just one oscil- 
lating wiggle* It’s a very complicated wiggle, but it’s one basic 
curve* The problem then becomes one of writing a coiirputer program 
which can go throu^ the table representing this oscillating signal 
and extract from it that part of the sound which is at low frequent 
cies and that which is at high frequencies. This technique is called 
Fourier analysis and is a relatively standard technique available in 
most computing centers* What one then does is simply take a magnetic 
recording of this sort, feed it into one of these analog-to-digital 
converters, get the table of numbers, and then use a Fourier analysis 
I program to give one a chart which tells how much of each frequency 

component is present in a particular segment of sound. Then o^ 
would be able to note that if there are a lot of hi#i frequencies in 
I or something like that , he would be able to talk about timbre in 

1 terms of the overtones, the non-hamonic overtones, or what have you." 

Computer Aids to Music Educators 

Professor LaEue’s presentation, "Computer Aids to Music Educa- 
tors," follows: 

In setting up this presentation, I wanted to bring it home to 
concrete problems. The big difficulty at the present time in com- 
l puters is that so much of what’s going on is abstract. It doesn’t 

seem to relate to what we need* As a matter of fact, the termin- 
ology and computer science itself are far ahead ol what we musicians 
are prepared to ask of the computer « We aren ’ t all that well or— 

I ganised in our own minds about what we want to prove, ask, demon- 

[ strata, or analyze, and so on. I find myself increasingly embar- 

rassed by the lag on the musical side compared to the availability 
of techniques on the computer side. So I’m actually neglecting 
what I ought to do to keep up with computer science, ever so slight- 
i ly, in order to keep my nose to the musical grindstone and work oxxt 

•fche theory on our side so that I will then ask Professor Logemann 
to plug in for me in some way Isdier on. 
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I'd like to begin with some predictions on future equipment. 

Nov this isn't as grand as it sounds. I Just want to visualize 
hov we mic^t be set up even five years from nov in a number of 
demonstration schools* I think it's entirely possible that we 
will have in a school what we call a remote control apparatus of 
some sort. Perhaps the first ones we'll see will be typewriters^ 
special electrical typewriters that will simply have a hi^ fre- 
quency connection with a computer nearby. You mi£^t say to your- 
self, "I don't know aoy computers nearby.” If you had a list of 
all the computers in the united States, you would be singly amazed; 
the number of them is quite surprising. A number of school sys- 
tems have small computers themselves. They have other data pro- 
cessing machines of considerable sophistication that we can use 
for various of our own techniques right nov. In five years I'm 
convinced that we will have many more conputers for educational 
use in school systems and let me suggest something that I haven't 
heard suggested. You probably know that many banks have computers. 
Now Idiese aren't used a fraction of the time. By a special type 
of technology, that in an overslnplified way is called time sharing, 
ai^ time that the bank's computer isn't busy posting accounts, mul- 
tiplying interest rates and Idlings of that sort, it could be used 
for an educational project. In other words, we're sitting in our 
school room, a special room where our typewriter teimlnal could 
perfectly well be plugged into the local bank to use any time on 
their computer that they aren't using themselves. Nov I'm Just 
suggesting a way around some of the financial problems that you 
encounter in cosputers which are very severe sometimes. But you 
can see that it would not be very hard to convince a bank to per- 
mit a school to use time on their computer that they're not using. 
It would be a marvelous public relations thing for them and ex- 
tremely useful to the school. This is Just one way in which com*- 
puter technology will be available to us that we may not suspect. 
It's aroxind a lot of comers if you Just look for it. 

One very inportant thing is to Judge whether a computer will 
be helpful. There's so mrach noise about cocputers that people 
think computers will Just do everything. Well they won't and 
there's no use wasting a lot of time asking a conputer to do things 
that they aren't intended to do and that they won't help you do. 

I'm convinced there are a good many people doing things with com- 
puters and spending more time, effort, and money on them by the 
computer methods than other methods would take. I've got a very 
idiotically siuple rule that I call the rule of three, to deter- 
mine whether something is worth plugging into a computer or not. 

I test the advantages over hand manipulation, that is. Just writing 
it out or typing it yourself, by this rule of three. This rule of 
three means three or more revisions, filings, printings, etc. If 
you have a set of cards in which most of them are going to be used 
more than three times, it will be worth your while to automate them 
for many reasons, but it's a good cut-off point. Eiren with two 
usings, from the standpoint of accuracy and so on, it's worth auto- 
mating. The other thing, even more important and. absolutely In- 
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disputable. Is If there are three or more correlations between the 
data on these cards you can see right away that automation will 
help you tremendously. 

Now we must consider though. In Judging this computer business, 
the avallablllty-ln other words, the nearness and the cost. The 
American people seem to be willing to go along with the costs of 
computers. There seems to be a very wide acceptableness about com- 
puters. Congress has voted fantastic amounts of money for support- 
ing the research that has led to computers. I think that there Is 
a general acceptance In the population. So I personally don't 
think that It's blue sky to consider computer technologies as part 
of our future. It's coming right at us quite fast. 

Now to some brass tacks of computer applications to music edu- 
cation. It Is rather obvious that many of you have a great deal of 
administration to do and you've already discovered this. Also your 
schools may be set up In a fairly sophisticated way on data process- 
ing, so I'm afraid that there won't be anything very new there. I 
Just mention these rapidly in passing: personnel lists and records. 

Now In a 'well run music program In the schools you have the children 
from cradle to grave. That Is, you're trying to persuade them to 
play the tuba from the second grade on. So notice that their data 
are used over and over again. Each school year you make at least 
one use of these data. So the moment a child enters the program 
and his data card also goes Into the program, that's the last time 
you'll have to figure out how to spell his name. If It gets In 
there right one time. 

In regard to scheduling, we all know what automation and data 
processing have done for the Insane problems of scheduling. I'm 
sure we've all spent time with the miserable cross-hatched sheets 
trying to figure people In French 2, Latin Physical Education lU, 
and so on end still find time for a band rehearsal. Statistical 
studies become very Important as we more and more have to prove 
what we are doing by tables of statistics. Computers and all auto- 
matic machines are marvelous at keeping track of numbers of all 
kinds. This Is valuable. The part that I value most Is the com- 
putation of percentages and averages. I used to make pocket money 
as a child by computing the averages for my father's research and 
I've always resented percentages and averages ever since. I think 
the favorite thing for me about the computer Is the ease with which 
It does all this type of thing. Inventories of instruments are 
made easier. How many times have we searched around trying to find 
out what the purchase number of trombone 27 was? That's the kind 
of thing that data processing machines really retrieve In a marvel- 
ous way. How would you do It? You have things set up so you could 
Just say trombone 27 question mark, or something like that on your 
remote typewriter terminal and get the answer back. That would be 
In one of these auxiliary memory areas that was discussed a few 
minutes ego. Now let's say this computer In the bank Is busy. The 
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technology has holding devices that will hold your question until 
the bank Is free for a fraction of a second, then feed In your 
question; It Is processed In a fraction of the second that Is 
available and comes back with your answer. Now maybe that Is 
twenty minutes after you asked the question, but you don't care 
because perhaps you're teaching a class or conducting a rehearsal 
during that time. When you come back you find the answer to your 
question regarding the purchase price of trombone 27. 

The area of testing and grading Is a familiar use for data 
processing. I've Just put It In for the point of completeness. 
Assignments with Instantaneous computer comment and/or correction 
Is something that we're very much Interested In here at New York 
bhlverslty, and we feel It's going to be Immensely significant. 

I'm going to give you some examples later. Profiling of progress 
In performance, theory, and music history Is another point related 
to teaching where the computer can be significant. You know we 
mostly rely on our memories to know how John Jones was last year 
In his cello lessons as compared to this year. Now suppose we had 
a 23-polnt Judgment on John Jones taken three times during last 
year In this auxiliary memory area. Wouldn't that be a nice thing 
to have printed out on the sheet In front of us as we listen to 
John Jones this year? That's a kind of control over how our people 
are progressing that these devices make possible. 

Moving on now to research. The analysis of performance In 
regard to balance, tempo variation, and dynamic curve could be 
helpful by computer. Last nl^t I was listening to a very good 
concert In Town Hall with some works of Monteverdi being performed. 
And In one of the works the choral numbers Just never got off the 
ground. They were Interjections of chorus In a longer piece. And 
I sat there trying to figure out what I would say to the chorus to 
make It come alive, to make It snap. I couldn't figure It out, but 
I'd like to take that for a research project. I would like to re- 
cord a number of defective cbora] performances and see If I could 
In some way analyze them through the computer and see what was wrong 
Just to show what the computer might do, here's one chord the choir 
mi^t be singing. (See Figure 6, ) The computer ml^t show that the 
previous chord had perfect balance and In this next chord the tenors 
were thin. Now we hear this kind of thing ourselves all the time 
and we say "tenors, sing that £ louder." But there may be more 
difficult, subtler points that we won't find so easily, and yet the 
computer could draw a full picture showing these holes, the one on 
the next chord showing that the altos were a little bit too low. 

Now there are a lot of things there that need study, that will make 
extremely exciting research. 

In regard to tempo variation, let's say you have two perform- 
ances on recordings and you like one much better than the other 
but don't kn>jw why. You feed It to the computer and you find that 
Hobert Shaw speeded up ten metronome points In fifteen bars and 
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that's probably the most observable change between these two record- 
ings. They're very much alike but you observed this tempo variation 
and liked it. Up to this time you hadn't recognized that it was the 
tempo variation that you liked. But when the computer program gets 
through operating and shows what is happening in all these various 
facets of the composition^ that's the factor that sticks out, and 
you're certain that that was what you were seeking. This is the 
sort of research that I see coming up and that I find extremely ex- 
citing. Another area is analysis of melody, harmony, rhythm, tex- 
ture, and fonn. Well, you can know if we have the possibility of 
a machine looking at all parts of the texture in infinitesimal frac- 
tions of the second, that ultimately we can investigate many aspects 
of music very precisely. 

Now a problem that concerned me was the construction of thematic 
catalogues and bibliographies and automatic updating. I spent sev- 
eral years assembling a catalogue of eighteenth century symphonies, 
the sources of the symphony all over the world, and I've got more 
than 10,000 symphonies. What a problem in bibliographical control.' 
There are all kinds of questions I want to ask about these symphonies 
I can't remember all of them. I can't even remember the names of 
all the composers of them. Now the basic thing I have to do to con- 
trol it is to make a thematic catalogue. I've done that by hand. 

It's been a terrible problem. I'm about to computerize it. Why? 
Because I want to use these hand cards more than three ways and as 
soon as I've done that it's worth getting them into s^ne kind of 
automatic input that I can look at several ways. Has it occurred 
to you that even for your own school choral library over a five-year 
period, if you have an active group, you may sing enough music so 
that you forget the title of a piece for which you could bum the 
first bars? Now if your choral library were indexed by Inciplts, 
the musical beginnings, you could reconstruct by humming to yourself 
what this piece was and ask your computer the title of that piece. 
That's the kind of control that's available to you. Incidentally, 
why not think big on these things? Think as broadly as you can. A 
lot of you know about the marvelous song index in the New York Public 
Library. Some of you may have used it. If you can't remember what 
the name of a song is, or particularly who composed a song title that 
you can remember, when it was copyrighted, and some of those problems 
the New York Public Library probably can help you better than any 
other place in the world. Wow they are thinking about the next step, 
namely putting into the computer the inciplts, that is, the musical 
beginning of these tunes, for the song index. What a resource that 
will be, if and when they do it. 

Computer sound generation and analysis is another type of re- 
search that is concerning us very much at New York University. What 
can we do to make available electronically a series of interesting 
sounds that a composer working with computer can utilize that will 
satisfy his creative needs? Can we do that with a computer? I think 
we can. I'm not the only one. It is being done to some extent al- 



ready, not in a fully satisfactory way, but in a way so promising 
that we feel convinced it will work out. A very simple application 
of computer tectanlc^ues that I recommend to all of you is publication 
of complex entries by automatic typesetting (one proofreading). 

There will probably not be anybody in this room who has not at some 
time constructed a bibliography. Now if you think back over that 
bibliography . I *m sure you will find that you handled the data, that 
is, the name of the author and the title of the article, more than 
three times before you published that bibliography in any form at 
all, whether it*s mimeo, or ditto, or letter press, or offset, or 
whatever. You handled these data more than three times. Why not 
start out by putting it on a data card right away? Then you have 
a perfectly accurate form of it from the beginning that you can 
manipulate in many ways . 

Now Just to illustrate the manipulation that I'm recommending 
to you, once you prepare a bibliography with correct authors' names 
and titles that can be fed into various types of sequences that 
will produce it as letter press on a page of a volume printed out 
like any bibliography, it is now technologically very simple to 
reproduce. Many books are now being produced by automatic type- 
setting as you probably know. And for us, this very annoying pro- 
blem of bibliography that has to be so carefully prepared, then 
carefully read in galley proofs, then carefully read in page proofs, 
with mistakes still in them— what a relief it is if we can do it 
once ri^t and then make sure that through an automatic chain it 
will come out in printed form. I have in press now a small article 
illustrating this technique. It's a thematic catalogue produced 
by a technique similar to what Professor Logemann explained to you. 
It's an alphanumeric code listing a set of symphony inclpits in a 
rare eighteenth century catalogue that I discovered. We produced 
first a set of cards, then made a computer print-out which is being 
photo off-set in Germany. Now we only did one hard operation, the 
original cards. From then on it was automatic and there was no 
hard work in it for us and no mistakes. That's the big thing. You 
all know how hard it is to get an article into print without typos 
in it. It's twice as hard if you have foreign titles and accents 
and mixtures of letters or figures and dates and so on. Again we 
have this value of multiple handling of data and of total accuracy 
by the automatic data processing. 

Now I have three concrete examples to finish up that I've 
tried to relate very clearly to things we've all been through in 
our own teaching experience. The first is a chorus tryout. Who 
hasn't been through that? The same data cards record name, address, 
telephone number, year, voice, ratings for several years, attend- 
ance record, and other desired information. Now you say, "well, 
I've been using data on that) what can the computer do for me here 
that's any advantage?" I'd like to suggest that the computer can 
make a rating average. I recall sweating out a five -point choir 
rating method. I forget what the five points were now. They were 
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such things as pitch, rhythm, blend, sight reading, and I don't 
know what the other one was— size, maybe. Let's say it was size. 
Nov size is not as important as the other ones . So you want to 
weigh it less than the other four things. That is not a simple 
arithmetical operation. It's difficult to get that worked out 
correctly. For the computer that's a negligibly simple arithmet- 
ical problem. For the computer to average those five points, then 
making the fifth one, size, less important, say a third as import- 
ant as the others in weight, is no difficulty at all. You get a 
single figure representing the average rating of this person all 
the way through. I'm sure you've had the experience I have had of 
taking these five-point ratings like that--say you've got two nice 
little sopranos and one of them you must remove because your choir 
can only use 32 voices and there's no more room in the bus. And 
whom do you decide against? Having the things come out that you've 
overlooked, even one point only, will help you work it out more 
fairly. The computer will help us on that sort of thing. 

A second concrete example is an assignment in basic theory. 
Quick correction of theory exercises is an absolutely indispensable 
clue to the progress of students. I know that because I've suffer- 
ed so much with counterpoint papers that I turned in and didn't get 
back until six weeks later. A famous professor, who shall be name- 
less, at Princeton University, under whom I've studied, corrected 
his counterpoint papers for the entire semester the day before the 
grades were due. And I must say he often didn't correct them the 
day before the grades were due either. So we sometimes never re- 
ceived back any exercises that we had done. Now I think this is 
going to be one of the most dramatic contributions of the computer. 
We have this theory exercise. The student reads the assignment on 
a display panel. In other words he goes into a booth arranged in 
a room that has remote connections with it. He types the name of 
the course, say Music 23, in the typewriter and immediately on a 
display panel will be the assignment for the day. It will tell him 
what he is supposed to do. Wow let's say the instructions indicate 
that the student is to type in the chord V 7 to 1 in A Major for 
four voices. That will be the first assignment, so the student 
types this out, using a simple code, and these alphanumeric codes 
aren't nearly as difficult to learn as learning how to read on a 
normal staff. Just because we know how to read music, sometimes 
we think that reading music is simple. Have you ever tried to 
teach foreigners English, for example? I was on Okinawa during the 
war and I tried to teach Okinawans who didn't speak English, and 
who had never seen any Western notation, this notation. Well I 
found all kinds of things about the illogicality of Western nota- 
tion that I'd never suspected before at all. I assure you that 
while you may think it will be hard for your people to learn alpha- 
numeric notations to type into the typewriter, they are actually 
easier to learn than learning to read our normal five-line staff. 

So it's not a problem for them to type in this V? to 1 chord in 
A Major. They type it in and put in one chord a note that doesn't 
















exist in that chord. What happens? The computer compares this 
vith the ri{jht answer and says on the display panel "mistake in 
chord one."^ If it*s a very sophisticated set up, it will even 
say which note is the wrong one, hut maybe we *11 decide this isn*t 
educationally desirable. It*s better to make them look a little 
bit harder at the chord. So "mistake in chord one," and they look 
back at what they did and they type in another solution. Then it 
says "mistake in chord two." Now what*s the value here? It*s the 
fast return of whether you* re right or wrong. What happened to 
us when we were learning harmony? We got the papers back at the 
best the next day, at next best a Monday paper back on Wednesday, 
and very often a Monday paper back on the following Monday, or 
longer. Well, how much do you remember about the problems of strug- 
gling with V7 to 1 late Sunday night of the nine days earlier? What 
will the canputer do? Immediately the answer comes right back. The 
immediacy of that learning process I find the most dramatic possi- 
bility in the computer. I*m terribly excited about that. 

Now finally, a research problem for you, "New Music for Brass 
Choir in the Past Decade." Let*s say somebody has twisted your 
arm because you* re a brass player and you agree in a very weak 
moment to make such a bibliography. What is the advantage of the 
computer to you here? It is preparation from the same data cards 
of multiple listings. Now you know how useful it is to have a 
listing of pieces by instrumentation, by difficulty, by type of 
piece— that is, sonata, chorale, symphony, or something like that, 
length of piece— how often we need to linow whether it is ten 
minutes long or minutes long, and so on. Also important are 
period and/or style so it will fit with other pieces, and then all 
kinds of special categories, Christmas music, Easter music, things 
of that sort. Perhaps the Polish ambassador is coming to town and 
you*d like to get together two or three Polish pieces— a national 
category there. Now with one data card we can make all of these 
listings. Imagine what we have to do in the way of shuffling and 
making out new cards if we* re trying such a handy list by manual 
methods. 

Well, I hope this has given you some reasons to see why many 
of us are extremely enthusiastic about the potentialities of com- 
puters and we hope you *11 agree and Join us in finding out as much 
as we can about these potentialities as q,uickly as we can. 

Jan LaRue*s presentation was followed by questions from the floor. 
New York*s Supervisor asked: "Now if we should use the computer in the 

bank, and let*s say they use it on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and we 
come in on Thursday and put in the nmnber of instruments that we have 
and so on on record, what guarantee is there that we won*t have that on 
our bank account the next day? Not to be facetious, but you say it has 
a memory. Can you take that memory away and put it back, or can you 
record it on tape?" Replying, LaRue stated: "There are a number of 

answers to that. One thing I*d like to assure you is that it*s going 
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to be very hard to maJce money there.” 



pp 



George Logemann added: “Let me just answer some of the other I 

things. First, people have anticipated this and hardware au.xiliary I 

memory devices such as disc files, data files, and these magnificent 
things that do hold extremely vital data are cross-referenced. It 

would be impossible for you to get into it even thou^ your trombone j 

file and his bank file are in the same device. It would be impossible 
for your programs to reach his data and vice-versa because the hardware 
has traps to forbid people to effectively have the numerical key to 
the file— they cannot unlock the file. In answer to another question, 
you can use magnetic tapes. Ilhat's one reason we use them, because 
they can be stored In a rack, ^ey only cost $35 ea>ch and instal- 
lations have literally thousands of magnetic tape reels around, about 
ten for each person that uses the center.” LaHue remarked: "While 

we* re talking about ways of storing material, say you only grade 
people twice a year, so you need aU of this grade comparison material 
twice a year. You can store that on a special memory pack, which, at 
the particular time you are going to use it, can be talien to the pro- 
cessing center and they will put on this reel where the conputer can j 

call UP its contents for that. Ittien you*ve finished processing this j 

you can talce that pack home with you and then wait until you need it 
again and then it will report back all of the grades on a person for 
the past three years and things of that order." The Project Director 
asked: "Is there not a textbook due soon which Is related to computers 

and the humanities?" Replied IiaRue: "Yes, it is being written by 

George Logemann and Jack Heller. The working title is ‘Computer 
Methods in the Humanities . ' It will be a general entry Into this field 
for people looking at it from our point of view and will answer a lot 
of these questions. The publisher will be McGraw-Hill." 



Referring to another item which related to computer use in music, 
LaRue stated: "On input devices, this alphanumeric code, George Loge- 

mann and I did an article which appears in the Summer, I966 issue of 
Notes called ‘Electronic Data Processing for Thematic Catalogues,* that 
has in it the kinds of codes that your students might possibly use on 
a remote typevrriter terminal." 
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ClIAPTER SIX 



INTERIM REPORTS ON PROJECTS OF SIGNIFICMCE TO 



STATE SUPERVISORS 



One of the purposes of a seininar such as this one ostensibly 
is to enable the state music supervisors to learn about current 
research projects vfhich directly or indirectly may affect the teach- 
ing of music in their respective states. A practical way to accom- 
plish this is to receive interim reports from individuals who are 
engaged in projects which have received federal support of various 
kinds. The reports discussed in this chapter relate to three dif- 
ferent aspects. One is concerned with a t 3 rpical Title III ESEA 
project which includes music, another to a study which is similar 
to Title I of ESEA, and the other to music education in general. 



Title III Performing Arts Project f^ Puget Sou^ 



James Sjolund presented a paper based on data provided by 
Jack Kukuk, Director of the Title III Performing Arts Project for 
Pufeet Sound, Washington. The "Title III Performing Arts Project 
for Puget Sound” follows: 



B©fore I begin to tell you about the Title IIx Performing 
Arts Projects in the State of Washington, I would like to give 
you some background information that I have assembled from 
statistics furnished by the USOE, According to their rep- 
resentatives, there have been a total of 3»120 proposals sub- 
mitted to the Title III office to date with the total amount of 
the requests in the neighborhood of $3099000»000. Of these, _ 
1,195 proposals have been funded and the money involved for their 
operation to date is some $90,000,000, Forty-one percent of 
these funded proposals have been multi-purpose t 3 »pe, 33 percent 
were special service, 9 percent involved a single subject area, 
and another 9 percent were aimed at administration and personnel. 
Six thousand school districts are participating in these pro- 
grams and over 1,000,000 students are now receiving benefits 
as a result of this Title of the Act. Also involved are about 
1,000,000 nonpublic students. The major emphasis in all of 
these funded programs, as far as it has been possible to as- 
certain, has been on expanded educational opportunities for 
boys and girls. The program is not just general aid. but seeks 
to bring about creative educational change. 



I am sure that all of us are finding out that we have a lot 
of the same concerns. Our observations have shown that, for 
the most part, music curriculum programs in the State of 
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Washington are not developmental in nature or organization, 
and that they lack success in overcoming the harriers to 
musical understanding, the musical literacy, and that they 
have little ’’holding povrer.” We see that general music 
programs in the secondary schools of our state, although 
they’re required at the seventh grade level according to 
state regulations, actually serve only six percent of the 
total secondary enrollment. All students simply do not 
receive instruction in general music. 

You are all aware, I am sure, of the recent well-publicized 
report regarding nationwide involvement in the perfoimng arts 
which indicated that more financial help was necessary for 
survival of the arts. This report indicated an income gap 
of between 20 and 30 million dollars, which will grow to 
60 million dollars at the present rate by 1975. It indicated 
that out of every one hundred dollars of disposable personal 
income, only eleven cents was spent by adult citizens for live 
performances in the arts during the year 19^6, and that this 
statistic also held for the year of 19^3. There was no change. 
Attendance at symphony concerts during that period has slipped 
slightly/' and performances for an audience over 18 years of 
age represented only four percent of the total population of 
the United States. 

The findings of this detailed research shorr definite rela- 
tionships to the way we’re financing the music programs in our 
schools. Percentagewise we are about as short of funds; per- 
centagewise we involve just about as many pupils. Out of the 
spendable income of our school funds, we have devoted about the 
same amount per one hundred dollars for the performing arts. 

In the State of Washington we have decided that we’re going 
to do something about these and we are atten^ting to restructure 
our curriculum to provide programs for early elementary educa- 
tion, which will assist all students to have a working understand- 
ing of the ’’grammar of music.” 

We also have developed these statewide programs to acquaint 
students with the literature of music. The focus of these pro- 
grams under the Provisions of Title III is on this aspect. 

Design for programs in the performing arts for the State of 
Washington takes into consideration the geographical distribu- 
tion of population. We have one megalopolis, which you’ll get 
a chance to visit when you come out in 1988 to the convention, 
that is really the Greater Seattle-Puget Sound area. The Seattle 
Center is at the hub of this megalopolis, and it provides really 
outstanding facilities for the performing arts. This is a re- 
sult of the World’s Fair that was there in 1982. It’s really a 
tremendous resource that we have. Under this program students 
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from the five-county area which surrounds Seattle are served. 

It is funded at a hi^'h level and it involves some $U6U,000 
a year for three years* so it means $1,200*000 for the 
three— year funded period. Incidentally * this three— year 
funded" period coincides quite well with the structure that 
we have for financing at the state level. I’Jhen this three- 
year operation is complete it will be the end of a bienniim 
and we will be ready to maJce some commitments as far as this 
program is concerned on the state and local level. 

The rest of the state has smaller urban areas. A state- 
wide svmphony program has been developed to serve as a ® “ 
lite to this metropolitan center concept that we ve developed. 

This will provide the services of this single organization* the 
SyShSy. which will 50 into the various smaller 001^ 
munities and schools and provide them with sem'ices. Tnis will 
be a situation in which there will be smaller 
people from areas surrounding will be brought* in i^ch 
wa^ but on a smaller scale than the Seattle-operated 
Complete services will be provided by this f 
as their resources are concerned. These will inclu e 
svmphony performances* chamber orchestra performances* clinics, 
en^mble performances* instrument 

this sort. Students will have an opportunity to sit ^^^th th 
symphony and perform as members of a section and in addition have 

an opportunity to perform as soloists. 

A highlight of the project, that we're 
to is combined performance of symphony orchestras of Seattle 
and Spokane together with some students 
who will be performing a work which was commissiOTed ^ 

III. Five tLusand dollars was included in the budget for the 
oSksfioning of this work, which is designed to use a 
orchestra, school orchestra personnel, and a professional group. 
This is being done by Morton Gould. 

A statewide symphony is also funded for a three-ye« P«iod 
and it involves about $750,000. Also being placed, in addition, 
is a pronosal which wiU involve some of the rther states with 
the State of Washington which do not have available 

facilities or the services of a Professional s^hw ac^stra. 

When the syn^shongs is in each of the areas we 11 use the g p 
^r community performances at the same time. These ^e a^ady 
scheduled and will he paid-admission performances. ^s 

sions that are charged that exceed expenses will be put into 
sustaining funds. We have used 
sustaining funds in each of these 

served as a guarantee in case they run short in ad^ * • 

Over this thSe-year period we would like to see these sustaining 
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funds grow so that they can continue to support these cocmunity 
perfomances later. 

A key to the success of the statewide program in the schools » 

I think will be a highly innovative program that has been 
developed of in-service, pre-service, and post-service activity 
for students and teachers. This material has been prepared by 
a creative group of educators who are probing for ways to 
ancQyze their audience, ways to aim the programs that they 
have for maximum attitudinal effect. The group is seeking to 
provide stimulation for a continued exploratory^ type behavior 
by students after the programs have left the area. An endeavor 
will be made to evaluate the program and to continue to improve 
these in-service, pre-service, and post-service materials which 
will be developed as this project progresses. 

There is another statewide program which we now have re- 
ceived word of funding. Tliis will be administered by the King 
County Schools and appears to be interesting. King County is 
in this five-county area served by the Seattle-administered 
program. King County is serving as the agency which will ad- 
minister the st at stride program. nThey^, however, will have no 
students participating. They Just happen to be next door tot the 
syrmphony office and very close to the opera office and handyr as 
far as administering the program is concerned. So King County 
is running the program for a state; Seattle is running the pro. 
gram for children in the King County schools. This program of> 
opera, which now has been funded under a $17,000 planning grant, 
we expect will operate at about the same level as the symphony 
program, somewhere in the neighborhood of $750,000. We have 
tentatively set aside funds for the completion of this total 
program of the performing arts. Studies will be made by then 
of the cultural, educational, and physical activities and resources 
available throughout the state. A design for a statewide program 
in opera will be developed as a result. The cooperation of the 
school districts which surround each one of these areas is expect- 
ed. We see no difficulty here; it appears that everyone is in- 
terested in the program. We haven’t had any kickbacks to date. 

A principal concern will be to develop material which is suitable 
for children who will be having their first exposure to opera. 
Enjoyment, appreciation, and understanding of any artistic 
event is based primarily, we think, upon active involvement. In- 
stead of merely telling the story of an opera, playing short ex- 
cerpts and discussing the historical background, students will 
be introduced to the characters and the basic direction of the 
plot. They will respond in many ways, for example, cong>leting an 
unfinished plot, possibly an activity like drawing pictures of 
some of the characters as they feel they should be shown, decid- 
ing about the type of voice or style of singing that this charac- 
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ter should use in this opera. In short, they will he responding 
to the material in a creative way, depending on their indi'/idual 
inclinations. In most cases theree will he three preparatory 
sessions prior to the time that the opera comes to the school, 
one dealing with the creatiai of the opera, the second with 
the aspects involved in production, Etnd the third with developing 
an understanding of what has to he accepted and imagined in order 
to allow the opera really to come to life. The operational 
phase of the program will also include teacher in-sei-vice acti- 
vities and these will he scheduled at six central locations 
throuj^out the state** 



The choice of work as far as opera is concerned will depend 
a great deal upon the facilities that are available. We are 
pleased with the opera house that we have in Seattle and we 
are equally displeased with the other facilities that we have 
throughout the state. It*s a difficult thing as far as facilities 
are concerned. Once in a while, in an old school, there s 
a good auditorium, hut I*m sure you have a similar situation with 
one or two good places and that is it. ^Jhere we do have a large 
auditorium and good facilities we* 11 schedule a full-scale opera 
such as La Boheae. which we did last year. In smaller auditorium, 
we will do something with a smaller chorus such as ; The Barher of 
Seville. Uhere there is no auditorium we plan to use chamber Tirorks 
such as Stravinsky's Story of a Soldier. These will involve four 
members of the cast and seven in the orchestra or something of 
this sort. This is suitable for a cafetorixam type of presentation. 
Incidentally, a lot of people call these multi-use. In our office 
we call them "multi-useless.” I don't kno\; if you've heard them 
termed that or not. The Stravinsky will he presented in Seattle 
in about a month, on ?^arch 1. Now I do not know yet who is troing 
to do the scenery, hut this is going to he something that is pro- 
jected from sketches and we helieye that Picasso will do the 
sketches. These will he used in the school programs. A name cast 
has been lined up to kick this program off as far as national pub- 
licity is concerned and we have commitments for national publicity 
on the part of major magazines. Stravinsky will conduct the work, h 
but I ’am not in a position to reveal the names of the cast. All 
of the opera performances will he in English, since one of the 
principal intentions of any dramatic work is communication with 
an audience. Communities will have opportunities also for even- 
ing performances at popular prices. It will he a parallel situa- 
tion to the symphony performance. This program, like the others, 
is designed to become self-sustaining in a three— year period. 

We assume that some of this will he assumed by the state on a 
matching basis, possibly with the local and county agencies. There 
is some involvement, and there has been historically, or the co^ty 
school districts in this type of activity. They've sponsored, in 
limited amount, some school performances, so it will be an exten- 
sion and building of this program. We feel that as far as these 
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programs are concerned • the benefit for students is very, very 
hlc^ and we*re starting to sec this already as evaluation is 
beginning for the first ye€Lr of operation in the other program* 

Ihe cost per capita is vcnr lovr; veVre talking about something 
in the neighborhood of '^IgUo per student* So lt*s a tremendously 
bood buy* To give you a little background on hcnr these were de- 
veloped • all of these projects have Involved considerable effort 
on the part of the local school districts , the county and state 
educational agencies • and the communities as well as the 
organizations which will be providing the services* An attempt tras 
made to get all of these people together and to cooperatively 
participate in the planning of these performances* 

Early meetings showed many areas of need in the school 
curriculum* Music wasn't the only one, nor were the rest of 
the performing 'arts* The planning also showed some good creative 
possibilities toward fulfillment of some of the needs that were felt* 

The Puget Sound Performing Arts Project, serving a student 
population of over ^0U,000 pupils, which is in a five-county 
area around Seattle, represents over Uo percent of the pupils 
in the state, has the follor^ing objectives: (l) the utilization 

of specially talented persons, including artists and musicians, 
to supplement the basic education process; (2) the maximum use 
of the unique physical facilities which are available in the 
Seattle Center complex; (3) the development of new educational 
approaches to the humanities, emphasizing the relationship of one 
to another; (U) the provision of opportunities for children of 
all socio-econcmic and racial backgrounds to have significant 
contacts with professionals in the arts and with one another; 

(5) the provision of exemplary educational programs andcservices 
to supplement the regular school program; (6) the continued 
development of in-service education programs for teachers, 
utilizing the special talents of professionals and the facilities 
of the Arts and Sciences Center; (7) the project is concerned with • 
three component sections, visual arts, performing arts, and 
science* 

Early in 1966 irord was received that the Performing Arts 
component had been funded and on April lU, 1966, Just about a 
year to the day of the announcement of the Title III programs, 
a staff of four persons began to put into operation the program 
which was the result of hundreds of hours of planning* 

The major initial task was the setting up of a line of 
communication between the Title III office, which is separate 
from the Seattle office, and the 29 public school districts and 
over lUO non-public and private schools irhich were also Involved 
in the project* Of equal importance was the finalizing of a 
cong>rehensive schedule of events that \rould serve all grade 
levels and school districts to the greatest extent possible* Now 
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this vas a tremendous task when you think about it, because 
the project was funded on April and a program had to be 
finished that year. By the time June 6 came the bulk of their 
activities had been taken care of. Although they did have 
some plans for the summer, most of these activities took place \ . 
between April 17 » I think, when the first performance was 
scheduled. Over $27? *000 was spent in these programs from 
the time it was funded through that summer. Most of it was 
taken care of by the June 6 date. The project had a planning 
grant of $?0,000, and because of a good Job of planning, request 
was made to transfer some of the planning funds over to the 
operational grant, which was already going, and another 
$30,000 was picked up there for more operations. This money 
was used to continue that in the Fall and the program finished 
up around Christmas of 1966. I should say the first year's 
operation involved $323 #000, which actually was only about 
six months of school. 

To give you a breakdo^m on the t 3 »pes of activities that were 
carried on, they consisted of 18 concerts by the Seattle Symphony 
before ^5,300 students; 27 performances of Repertory Theater 
for 23 #000 students; 30 performances of Children's Theater# for 
25 #000 students; 12 performances of Festival Opera# for 11,700 
students; h full-scale English productions of La Boheme for 
11,790 students; more than 200 ensemble performances in the » 
schools; 1,000 hours of coaching by professions in the schools. 
This turned out to be kind of the "apple of the eye" as far as 
school districts were concerned. I Imagine you understand much as 
I did that if I am a brass man it certainly helps to get some 
professional-type assistance in the schools. In addition, there 
was the Suzuki clinic for about ^00 teachers and 90,000 students. 
Also 1,800 students received paid admission tickets to attend 
evening performances, that is, regular adult performances of 
these works. 

The new Puget Sound proposal, which has Just beai funded as 
of February 1, 19^7# will continue these present programs but 
will e:q)and into new areas. Although some of these may be changed 
sli^tly, based on negotiations that have Just been completed, 
there will be: two dance projects; professional story-telling as 

a vital tool in learning in the kindergarten and first grade, and 
an in-service program for teachers and PTA volunteers; dramatic 
ensembles in the schools; emphasis on a dramatic approach to 
creating an interest in other subject matter areas; and a dramatic 
workshop with Repertory Theater for serious drama students. In 
music planned again is an opera, probably. The Barber of Seville; 
chamber opera; one-act opera in the schools, presenting the The 
Story of the Soldier : and symphony performances as before . One 
thing’ that works out well [as far as] this center concept and the 
satellite approach for the rest of the state is that we can 
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schedulo the sane perfoxnuances usln^ the same niaterlals for 
in-service, so cost is being shared between the statewide 
program and the five-county pro.'^ram in regard to the develop- 
ment of in-service materials for both opera and s!^^m p hony > 
Professional talent in music again will be utilized to serve 
as coaches, guest artists, guest conductors, clinicians, 
and consultants. Again professional ensein})les will perform and 
and work with students. In addition vocal groups will be 
added. Also to be included are some folk music and Jazz 
groups. Oscar Peterson has already performed in the schools. 
It*s really Interesting to hear them ask Oscar Peterson about 
Jazz and hear him say "get yourself a good music foundation 
before you even start to think about Jazz." Planned also are 
some seriofta contemporary musical performances as far as 
ensembles are concerned. We have an active avant-garde group 
in the area that will be used. 



As far as teacher programs are concerned, we have a Kodaly 
workshop, which is being co-sponsored bv my office and the 
Title III project. This will be continued in the summer in 
a one-!7eek session. The way we have this planned is that 
there will be 6o people who will be participants and will 
actually receive the materials. They'll get the charts, the 
books, and all the materials developed in this Kodaly approach 
ffom all the publishers we could secure information. In addi- 
tion to the 60 people who will get the materials and actively 
be involved, there will be observers, numbering about 300 
music educators throughout the state. Now the 60 get paid for 
participating and if necessary their substitutes are paid 
in order to release them to come to these sessions. During 
the summer program they will also receive some kind of 
honorarium for attendance at the xrorkshop. The importance 
we see in this "boom" in the performing arts is that it 
starts to approach one of the problems that x^as shox^m in 
the recent Baumol-Box^ren Report regarding the performing arts. 

We're ^ing to see, I think, a cont j.nuation of these programs. 

It isn't going to be a I’?PA— t3T)e of approach where there are 
deficiencies resulting from the programs that are dropped. 

We're going to see to this that these continue. I think we 
have a responsibility in this area as music educators to provide 
an educated audience both in terms of musical literacy and 
understanding and in terms of their familiarity with tie repertory 
and the literature. This is our weakest area on the west coast— 
Tire Just don't have the repertory you do here. 

The "boom" Xirhich x-re are seeing nox/ represents a financial 
investment over this three-yerr period of $5,000,000 in federal, 
state, local, prixrate foundation, and every other kind of money 
that we can generate. This program seems to shmr signs of becoming 
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self-generating* The greater the Involvement becomes, the 
greater the need for performing arts services. We* re seeing 
a more favorable artistic climate* This seems to be a factor 
as far as attracting business in concerned* I think that 
this has been proven statistically in many areas* Results of 
a recent survey of businesses planning to relocate indicated 
32 percent expressed a first choice interest in the Pacific 
Northwest* I think one of the reasons is that some of our 
companies, including major aircraft companies, use the material 
regarding good schools and good artistic atmosphere in their 
publicity* Unfortunately, we haven’t been able to get them to 
participate with cash in the same relationship* This favorable 
artistic climate which has been developing seems to attract 
business and with it the population, and with this increased 
population a greater demand for performing arts* 

With these quantitative improvements we’re also seeing 
qualitative improvements* We have some housewives and long** 
shoremen who are having to make big decisions about whether 
or not they want to play in the symphony full-time* The 
decisions fortunately seen to be in favor of "longshoring” or 
"housewifing” and it creates vacancies and we're able to 
attract some very fine people* Some from New York and Chicago 
recently came to the orchestra and we're seeing in these groups, 
both orchestra and opera, a qualitative improvement in the 
groups* This is good, I think, for the schools* Now the most 
important consideration, hotrever, is that the services of these 
fine professionals are nm being used in education as never 
before* They're a resource, reallj'’, that we’ve had sitting right 
there all along. Just think of all the things that can be done 
with the resources of a good professional symphony orchestra, 
opera company, or repertory theater* Title III has helped open 
up these new possibilities for us, and we hope that it has 
for you also* 



Musical Ability Utilization 

Althou^ this project was instituted before Title I of ESEA was 
operative, it no doubt would be funded from that area if it were 
being proposed today because its purposes and objectives are akin 
to those to be found in most Title I projects* Three individuals 
participated in this report* Introducing his colleagues and fellow 
investigators was Benjamin Chancy, whouse remarks relative to "Musical 
Ability Utilization" follow: 

This project was concei-ed by the late Dr* Joseph Loretan 
and a number of teachers and supervisors in the New York City 
School system, particularly those who were connected with Junior 
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hi^ school programs* All of us» I'm sure» at one time 
or another • have said to a superintendent • a principal^ 
or to someone in the budget department that music is ar 
important part of the school curriculum because it does 
everything that the cardinal principles or the aims of 
education tell us they do* It improves the health, the 
vocational aspect of the child's development, the leisure 
time experience, and so forth* I think all of us at one 
time or another have added to these precepts that taking 
music helps the child to improve his academic work and his 
attitude toward school generally* This is particularly true 
with children who are in disadvantaged areas, children who 
do not have the parental supervision that most children do* 

We are sure that this is common knowledge* A child will 
have a much better attitude toward school, toward his academic 
subjects, and perhaps excel because of his or her participa- 
tion in the music program* So this project was conceived to 
prove this point* We hope it does* I may say there are 
indications that it will certainly prove statisticedly that 
this is so* 

The director of the research phase of this program is 
Mr* Martin Olanoff, and I'm going to ask him to give you his 
ideas on the subject, his methods of approach, and some of 
the problems that he has faced in working with this project 
and also to explain in greater detail what this project is 
doing for children* 

Mr* Olanoff 's comments were: 

I'm working with a music project as a researcher* I dis- 
guise interest in music by saying I can't read a note 
because that means I'm not responsible for music content 
or anything else like that* I4r* Cheuic^r reminded me of the 
origin of the project and we've gone through many rapids 
since that time* Dr* Loretan had an idea that we had a con- 
siderable group of pupils who had ability, they Just didn't 
demonstrate it in reading or in other intellectual areas in 
the school* He said let us find out what we can do with the 
non-intellectual, non-academic abilities of these children* 

We selected several areas to try, and music in particular 
was chosen because the music program in New York has been 
fairly well structured and developed* There is a major music 
program which has been in existence in the Junior high schools, 
and I will leave the details of that to Miss Kirschner, 
who is in charge of music research and music content for the 
project* This vras existend, so we thought we would pick for 
the project those students who did not read well* We selected 
those who read on an average of two to three years below 
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grade and ordinarily are not given a talent program of masic, 
arts or drama* They normally are put into remedial classes* 

The odd thing that has turned up about this is that current 
research, including that by Samuel Kirk in Illinois, and sev- 
eral others, indicates that instead of harping on the weak 
points of these children and trying remedial reading techniques 
or trying excessively to emphasize the intellectual, which 
they have not achieved, we should go to their positive points, 
go to the points in which they can achieve success* Then from 
this success should develop an acceptance of school and a 
much easier acceptance of the academic objectives of education* 

We had a year of planning for our project, which is some- 
thing which should be included in all projects* Usually, the 
projects happen with such emergent emergency that one does not 
have the time for planning* We needed the planning in order to 
select schools and to devise a test of probable musical perform- 
ance, or musical potential* The idea Tras, among this group of 
pupils who were not achieving academically, we would select those 
who had the best chance of gaining success in a music program* 

We were dealing with pupils who didn't read, who didn't like to 
take tests, who weren't interested in this aspect of school, and 
we found that none of the commercial tests were in any way appli- 
cable to our situation* We went through all of them and we 
found that— we thought the children had very little experience 
formally or informally with music— the kind of test in which 
they had to use paper and pencil to distinguish between tones 
played on the phonograph would not give us a valid picture of 
which children had a good chance of success* 

The actual objective is to increase achievement in academic 
subjects in school by checking on grades, that is* An improvement 
in grades, it was felt, could change the attitude of the pupil 
toward school, and in teurn change the pupil's behavior in 
school* The means of doing this was putting them into a signifi- 
cant program, the major music program, and creating conditions 
to make it maximum for achieving success in music* Wow all the 
fifth grade elementary pupils that were going to enter five 
Junior high schools were tested* The five Junior high schools 
were selected so that they would be representative of the total 
special service population of New York City* The special 
service schools in New York City, the Junior hi^ schools, in 
this case, are schools in which the pupils receive a free 
lunch, they have difficulty in speaking English and in general 
these schools, because of these conditions, are entitled to 
special services, smaller classes, more teachers, more reading 
teachers, and so on* And, of course, they represent the 
group of students who are the particular learning problems in 
our city and represent the groiring trend, because in New York, 
as in other urban centers, we are getting more and more pupils 
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of this kind. It*s the lower socio-economic class which is 
filling our city schools and will he filling more of them. 

So we picked five schools which would be representative 
of the whole body ®nd five schools in which there was a music 
room sufficient to take care of this program in addition to 
the regular program. We did not want to disturb the func- 
tioning of the school. But we did irant to add two more 
music classes to each school. Of this body of pupils who 
were entering the Junior high schools , we tested twelve 
hundred pupils in a period of four weeks with an individual 
test. From this body we selected in each school approxi- 
mately 120 pupils. For the 120 pupils in each school we used 
a random table of numbers to assign half of them to an 
active music program, half of them to a control group. 
Theoretically the same conditions existed in the schools. It 
was an automatic random choice as to whether a pupil went into 
music or non-music. 

To continue, the pupil is two years behind in reading in 
the fifth grade and has little feeling of success in school. 
Every time he*s called upon to read he stammers and has diffi- 
culty. He has more difficulty because he*s called on to 
read than his actual ability and understanding. Many of 
these pupils are not verbally intellectually inclined. They 
are verbal in their cr.m \ray. We found out in terms of music 
that they have a considerable acquaintance with music, but how? 
"Well my big brother plays the drums.” "Yes, I sing in the 
church choir,” but this is not necessarily formal training. 

"Oh we sing at home"— they had this kind of acquaintance, but 
not the formal instruction. We wanted the program to give them 
a feeling of success in school in an area in which they were 
worth something. For example, as soon as a child is put into 
a band and is assigned a saxophone he walk** aroiuid the school 
wearing his neck strap whether he can play the instrument or 
not, but he feels he is in the band. This means he has a 
reason to come to school four or five days a week— to play 
music. Tlius by random selection, if these pupils do show a 
difference in achievement, in attitude, and in behavior, we 
can only attribute this difference to their being in a music 
program. We don'e know yet whether this will work. 

It is generally agreed that the child in the program does 
show a more positive attitude toward school, does want to 
attend, and frequently will be almost coerced into improving 
his grades because by having improved grades he can continue 
with the music program. There was a control group which did 
not take music. 
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In regard to project design, the first year was devoted to 
working out the experimental plcm of design, selection of 
schools, and development of special aptitude tests* Each 
school v:as elected to fit into the general program, to have an 
adequate staff, and allowed a chairman or an acting chairman 
to work with the program and to work with it on an experimental 
basis, and to give them the extra two classes which were not in 
the ordinary program. There is a difficulty in working with 
human beings. The psychologist and educator who work with 
mice and pigeons have it much easier, because the school system 
changed in the middle of our planning and we went to a semi- 
intermediate school and had to select four different schools. 
Then we ran into something in testing which is fascinating. 

We were testing yoxmg, preadolescent boys— some of them from 
Negro and Puerto Rican sub-cultural groups. They have to be 
men lin a hurry and they x^rould not sing in their ovxn voice. 
T’Jhile testing them— it sometimes took five minutes to bring 
a child to his own voice— you night have a boy who is a dead 
monotone as an imitation bass baritone and after working with 
him you cane out with a beautiful contralto voice. But he had 
to be convinced that we x<rere with him and we xmnted him to sing 
natxirally. Now these are things that the researcher, the 
psychologist, often does not ta-ke into consideration and this 
is one of the principal reasons that the Seashore and the 
other tests x/ere not good for our purposes. 

In regard to the test itself, it was centered aroxmd three 
principal areas. We ended up with eight items in rhythm 
imitation, eight in interval matching (again imitation), and 
eight of matching melodic fragments. There were practice items 
before each one. Another element used in Judgment was to have 
the child sing a familiar song, taking a song X7hich xms familiar 
to him and working x^-ith him. The children were given help, 
but not coaching. Tliey were tested by two musicians— one a ■ 
music supervisor and the ether a teacher from the Junior hi^ 
schools. On the basis of their Judgment, that the over-all 
performance of the child was either excellent or good, or 
questionable, or no good, a decision was made as to whether 
the child had potentiality in music. From the twelve hundred 
we tested, we chose the 600 that eventually went into the 
program. From the 600 x/e had 120 in each school, so X7e put 60 
into music and 60 into non-music. Since then we have con- 
siderably fewer than 120 in each school because we can only use 
our original group. They can only be those who were tested at 
the same time and had the same chance to be selected. Some 
have moved away from the school. We will have enough pupils 
left at the end of the project for statistical determination but 
we are taking data on them currently because x-re lose them every 
month. VJe have gone through one con5>lete year of enrollment in 
the music program and started the second this last September. 













At present there are about 30 students in each school 
receiving musical instruction and 30 to 35 in each school 
who are in the control groups. The pi'Oject music teachers 
comprise twelve teachers in the five schools although each 
school runs its own program. It has had to be adapted to 
the practices of the school within the minimum requirement 
of assuring our best chance for success. 

Mr. Olanoff remarked that Louise Kirschner was assigned full- 
time to the project as music specialist and research consultant in 
curriculum methods and guidance. In reporting on some of the speci- 
fic musical details of the project Miss Kirschner states: 

This program is definitely one to shcrt^’ that throu^ 
major music, as a first element of success for many 
students, we should provide different school attitudes; that 
major music is not just a frill, it has a definite academic, 
cultural, aesthetic appeal, that through success in it they 
will succeed elsewhere. No curriculum is mutually in iso- 
lation from any other. Nothing is mutually exclusive. 

Reading music involves many of the processes involved in 
ordinary -reading such as the use of the eye span, the 
recognition of similar objects, and similarity to phonics 
in reading. In mjr own experience I have found that they do 
have a cariyover. 

We have chosen, as far as possible, very able teachers, 
some with more experience than others. The teachers prior 
to the time I was in the program had slowly cone around to 
accepting these children. Normally a child who enters a music 
program isn?t alwa 3 rs chosen because of his great academic 
ability some place else. But he does evince an interest in 
being in a music program and it*s generally his parents who 
sign the paper saying they want him to be there. I^Hiereas 
these children were just chosen at random and thrust into 
something which was new to them. Therefore the teachers were 
meeting with a different type of child and had to accept them. 
Suddenly, they began to realize that if they changed the 
attitude to one of acceptance of this child they were getting 
the proper response. Tiiat was our first battle won. Now 
as I began to go around I realized that these children too 
had different needs and yet the needs might be universal. 

In consulting with the teachers I discovered that the method 
books being used did not provide these children with enough of 
the material they needed, for example, additional bowing 
exercises for the violin , or wind exercises which the method 
books did not contain. Althou^ some teachers did prepare 
their oiTn material, often it was not suitable for others. 
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It then became my problem to find something for a particular 
teacher and to see whether other teachers could use it* As 
a result I did evolve a set of supplementarj’’ exercises which 
I showed to the other teachers. Those who didn’t like the 
material didn't hesitate to tell me and also to suggest 
\mys in which it would be more applicable for these children. 

So little by little a body of supplementary material is coming 
out of this. This material is based upon the fact that a major 
music program should contain certain things. Mainly, and for 
these children, too, is the performance of music and the fact 
that for the firat time many of these children are being sho^im 
to the public in a favorable light. They can perform and do 
something that those in the bright class can't do. The 
performance is, of course, always important. The performance, 

as a b 3 rproduct, 5s always involved with what we call discipline. 1 

Even the fact that they must stand and sit correctly, must | 

follow a teacher, they're looking for guidance to somebodv. I 

That they are being guided and directed, and that they | 

work together as a team, is all very important to the children | 

and their element of success. A child may not be as good as | 

his neighbor in playing a certain phrase but x/hen he plays | 

with his neighbor he helps and bolsters .him. | 



The function of teaching music to everybody, not Just 
special students, is fisted in three areas according to Music 
in General Education . These are skills, understanding, and 
attitudes. Among the skills are not only those in performing 
but also in listening to music; the ability to sing for every- 
one, even the violin player— I might say especially the violin 
player in order to develop a good ear and good intonation; the 
ability to egress himself on an instrument, to interpret 
musical notation and understand the in^ortance of design in 
music as x^ell as design in art; the relation of music to 
man's historic development; the relation of music to other 
areas of endeavor, to the arts, to science, to literatiire; 
and the function of music in contemporary society. Contemporary 
music is around us all the time, yet some of our teachers react 
indifferently to it, I once had somebody say to me, when I 
was getting a group of children to create, that that's not 
music. These were third and fourth year children who had had 
a violin in their hands for about tw weeks, but had great 
interest in singing and in making up their orm little tunes, 
and they composed the violin accompaniment, which was practi- 
cally open strings to go with it. And then they ^nrote their 
own poetry and it suddenly came out, as the children dictated 
it to me, that there was a measure of 3/k follorred by a measure 
of 2/U, and a measure of 5/^* I scanned it and it was right. 
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Welly who is to say that every measure must be 3/h? Actually 
one of the spirits of unrest in contemporary music is that 
we have such things. To get the children to feel this is 
even more important. 



The materials that I*ve been developing for the children 
are concerned with certain things put forth originally in 
the guidelines for this project y namely a feeling of competence y 
of the ability to work by themselves y of the ability to make 
mistakes and know that ve all make mistakes but know how to 
correct them. Taking into consideration their reading levely 
I have been writing material which is very simple y that is 
to supplement the teacher's own methodolojigr. To explain the 
different things as we come to then in music I*m trying to 
grade them in a certain order n^^selfy but the materled is 
so arranged that if the teacher wants to start with "number 3” 
Instead of "number 1" as I put ity he mayy because each unit 
is separate. At the end of each bod:^'’ of material I put a little 
testy which I don't call a testy but a group of questions cuid 
I demonstrate this material in front of one of these classes 
and I have them notice at the beginning "Do as many of these 
as you can. Check the ones you can't do and then go back 
and read the unit again and find the answers." I asked what 
we should expect everybody to get on this test and they said 
"there's only one passing mark— 100 percent!" In other 
words we're encouraging them to ready to do research y to know 
that we don't all remember everj'thlng at the beginningy and 
to dislnvolve them from this business of marks y to make them 
realize that with a little more xK>rk they don't faily they 
succeedy but they may have to read it twice. In additiony if 
the teacher is involved in a certain element which is directly 
applicable to the lesson y and if a child is absent there 
is material to give to him. Ve don't have this klndy so 
that they can learn the background y and they can read it 
themselves and develop a musical vocabulary. 

I'd like to give you an idea of what some of this 
material consists of. We're now Instituting what we call 
teacher-training sessions on hen/ to apoly this materisly how 
to look for additional materials y ahd what to ask for. I began 
by taking a set of rounds and having them rexographed. They 
now have been photostated and every child will have a copy of 
them. I used rounds because I wanted to start irlth very sinple 
materials emd teach everything I wanted them to know— note 
values y sight singingy keysy up to and including harmony. 

Having done then first for the vocal class we wanted them 
for the strings y and then we T^’ill do then for winds. Eventually 
when they get to the point where we can use more different 
ke:/s with the performing group y we'll get it into a key where 
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one gx^up C8X1 sing it and another can accoinpany it* So they 
will hecone a big perfoming group. In the actual written 
material there are charts in the book so each child can 
have seething to write on* Ihe piano chart— —that* s part 
of it— every child must be familiar with this* We can't 
gather them around the piano so we use a big chart to show 
the notes in relation to the keyboard* Now I'm wrking on 
a unit in scales even though we haven't got to them yet* 

Some of the background is presented in every third unit* 

I try to answer some of the questions that were asked me 
when I was a classroom teacher, such as do we use letters?” 
"Where did the G clef ccrae from?" etc* The material is 
within the reading ability of the children with the exception 
of new words which are part of the music vocabulary * Most of 
the material is in the process of being duplicated for a tryout 
but I try to do each unit on a sheet so that every child can 
paste it into his notebook* He's getting a textbook* I don't 
know exactly what this material will end up as, but I do 
know that it's going to be workable* 

Following these presentations the floor ms open for questions 
and discussion* One supervisor asked: "On two or three occasions 

you have used the term Wj or music* or 'minor music*' What do you 
mean?" She answered: "In New York City we have a major music 

program where the children take music as any major subject, 
technicedly five periods a week* This is different from what we 
call the minor or general music program, which is required music* 
Another supervisor wanted to know "if you have developed or are 
planning to develop an instrument for the measurement of attitudinal 
change?" She indicated that the development of instruments of this 
type basically was the responsibility of Mr. Olanoff; however, 

"we are going to develop together an evaluation instrument of the 
music materials*" Elaborating on this point Olanoff noted: We 

have developed a teacher rating form of student attitude toward 
education and a separate form of student behavior in school* It 
is extremely difficult to separate these two but there is a 
difference even thou^ there will be a relationship* Vie are 
looking for any chsinge that occurs and at present we have used 
a teacher rating form on teacher attitude toward education, 
on pupil behavior in school, and a music teacher rating of music 
performance* We also have planned pupil response forms which will 
relate to their oim attitude tovrard education, music, and toward 
themselves in school and intellectual learning* This is in the 
planning stage at present, but will be finished and administered 
by the end of the spring semester*" Another question concerned 
any type of "pretest— retest procedure had been planned* 

"The particular beauty of random selection," stated Olanoff in reply , 
"is that you do not need a pretest* We have pretested them on basic 
musical ability and we have picked them out of the barrel, so any 
results we get on the ones who are in music will be according to 
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chance* We are also measuring the grades of the students In three 
major subjects ^ their achievements In nationwide and cltywlde tests ; 
and we are checking on attendance lateness and Incidents of 
misbehavior In school. All of these are factors In the general 
conoplexlon of what we are trying to achieve . " 

In summarizing this session^ Benjamin Chancy stated: "The 

program Is a very Important one for the music teaching profession be- 
cause not only do we hope that we will have favorable results which 
will be of great Importance to us^ but also there are byproducts 
which must come through regardless of what the results will be. 

Here are a few of them: the testing procedures that are being 

evolved > both for selection and evaluation^ are going to be 
very Important Instruments that will be made available to all of 
us 3 a special bibliography Is being developed and tested which Is 
especially adapted to underachievers In academic fields; Items that 
are specially designed to be used with this type of student^ such 
as music materials,, appreciation^ and theory materleils; and teaching 
procedures that are adaptable for this kind of enterprise^ and they 
are different. The attitude of the teacher toward this type of child 
Is one common area that we constantly speak of today. We ran worlishops 
trying to develop a suitable attitude toward the disadvantaged child, 
the underachiever. We anticipate now a teacher- training program to 
prepare teachers for this type of enterprise. Finally, this Is a 
three-yeeir project and the music phase of It will be completed In June 
of 1968. " 



The Jullllard Repertory Project 

An outgrowth of the "Yale Report , " the Jullllard Repertory Project 
currently Is Involving several noted musicians who are preparing 
materials to meet one of the crucial needs expressed In that study. ^ 

In his Introduction of Arnold Fish, Executive Director of the Jullllard 
Repertory Project, Harold Arberg stated: "The materials have been 

developed over the past two years for elementary school children. They 
were tested last year and the project has been extended for euiother 
year to provide a broader testing base and particularly to provide 
for the use^ testing, and evaluation by teachers and students of 
contemporary music ^ both vocal and Instrumental selections, which have 
In effect been commissioned by the project. The composers have been 
interested in writing, many of them for the first time for elementary 
grades, and this is the phase of the project which we’re in now." 

Arnold Pish then presented several items which were representative 
of the project. He used an opaque projector and a record player to 
accompany his comments, which follow: 



'The "Yale Report" is listed in the Bibliography. 
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We have one prime function. This is to find music and we 
hope to find good music that eventually will be used in the 
schools. Our nroiJect is concerned witli grades K to 6, and in 
fact most of the music that has been selected seems to be 
most appropriate at the grade U to 6 level, I*d like to tell 
you about the mechanics of our procedures. What we have is a 
rather unique situation in that we have the cooperation of 
some of the great scholars in our coxmtry together with our 
educGL^tors and our school svstens# This is^ 1 think a uniq^u© 
trial. Some of these scholars are Gustave Peeset medieval 
music; Noah Greenberg, who until his untimely death was 
providing us with Renaissance I^usic, a task which has now 
been taken over by Dr, Reese; Claude Palisca of Yale, specialist 
in Baroque Music; Paul Henry Lang has provided us music from 
the Classical Period; Alfred VTallerstein, the Romantic Period; 
and various contributors have been working in the contemporary 
area— Peter Mennin, Norman Dello Joio, Vittorio Giannini, Many 
cox^posers are at work now writing some music for use. Some 
have already submitted materials, others have promised to have 
them in the near future, and others characteristically say that 
they are working, but I know coiposers better than to take that 
kind of remark seriously,. One more area that*s covered is folk 
music and Nicholas England from Columbia is in charge of that. 

Mechanically what happens is that these people with their 
associates are finding music that they think is not only good 
quality and in good taste but is also practical for use in 
the K to 6 area. Now I think it is unique to get Henry Lang, 
to get Gustave Reese, to concern themselves with researching 
the entire area with which each is concerned, finding music 
which is good, and at the same time useful and practical. 

This has always been a top concern of ours, VJe hope not to get 
Involved in some scheme whereby pretty music is provided but 
at the same time just doesn’t irork at the public school level. 

So we have our safeguards, our checks and balances. One is 
that all music selected is sent through a board of review. 

This board consists of some well kno*.fn educators, who are 
f€uniliar to you, namely Louis Worsen, Allen Britton, and Sally 
Monsour, They have been most helpful weeding out material which 
they think just will not work for various reasons. One of the 
obvious ones is that there have been some marvelous Renaissance 
drinking songs which we were told just could not be done; also 
the sinple and practical remarks about such things as range 
of voices, what instruments will be available in a school 
system, etc. This is the kind of practical advice that we 

needed , 

A third aspect of this project is that after the music 
has gone through these two phases, it is then sent to the schools 
themselves. There are seven widely scattered school districts 
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in the United States where the music ■ is sent and tested 
in practical classroom situations. They are: Winfield, Kansas; 

Amarillo, Texas; Boulder, Colorado; Elkhart, Indiana; Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and New York, New 
York. We are also in the process of negotiating with 
possibly testing a few of the works in parochial schools 
to see whether there is some practical use there. The first 
remark that came when I spoke to someone about this possibility 
was '*What makes parochial schools different from public 
schools? \7hy shouldn't we use and respond to the same material 
in the same way?” 

We have collected well over a thousand works. Of these 
original thousand, manj^ have noi/ been weeded out. Some of them 
have been considered too difficult, and we've put them aside 
for possible consideration at the junior or senior high school 
level. We have music ’of all sorts: music for the classroom 

consisting of unison songs, two-part songs, songs with piano, 
songs with rhythm instrxaments , songs with some obbligato 
instrument of one kind or another. We have an instrumental program 
containing music for beginning orchestra, music for stringed 
ensemble, and we have works for smaller ensembles like. the 
beginning string quartet, duets for clarinets or trumpets, or 
what have you. Our attempt has been to make this material as 
practical as possible. 

In regard to the works we've selected, some are still 
being tested. In other words we will receive reports from the 
individual school systems which may say such things as; "This 
piece the children didn't like," '^The subject matter \ra.s dull," 

"The music was not terribly interesting," "The piano part was too 
difficult," etc. We're prepared and e:q)ect that that will be 
a reaction to a certain work. On the other hand the students 
mi^t have reacted quite enthusiastically to still another 
piece. 

I'Jhat is the future of the material once it is collected? 

We will be soon through with the collection and the testing will 
go on probably through to the early part of the next school year. 

A report will be submitted in December of 19^7# s-nd thereafter, 
we hope, a series of publications will be available at nominal 
costs, which will be the fruit of our work in order that this 
material may be available in large quantity throughout the United 
States. V7e do not think, nor can anyone pretend to assume, 
that we have the last word on the subject. We hope this acts 
as a guide and will stimulate the publishers of music to re- 
consider the kind of material that they feel can go into the 
publications. Another fond hope is that this will act as a kind 
of pilot project and a proof of the possibility of fine music 
being done at the very earliest age possible. 
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I recall in Aroarillo hearing the children sing one of the 
exGLrqples of Gregorian chant we had selected. It was Interesting 
when the teacher asked the students what the key was a number 
of them states that although it looked like it mi^t be C l^Jor 
it certainly didn't sound like it, and possibly it then was 
a mode. That idea was developed with some remarks by the 
teacher on what modes were and how they worked. Response of 
children to this kind of work is at first one of surprise, in 
which they don't quite know what to do with it, except those 
children who have actually sung the material in church. After 
that their response, as a whole, is like their response to 
music generally. 

The question of choosing the text is a ticklish one, 
especially when you're dealing with religious material. Dr. 

Reese h€is been ver^r careful in his translations of these works 
so that in some of these chants the word "creator” comes 
through without specific reference, like a non-denominatlonal' 
work, and as such is more practical. We admit that here and 
there slme works could not and should not be translated and 
as a result will be more limited in scope. For each of these 
more unusual pieces there is also a guide for the teacher, 
describing the piece, helping them to understand more fully 
what the piece is about. We also have a guide to pronuncia* 
tion of Latin. 

In the exan^les of estampies, the melo^ of these medieval 
pieces can be played on the piano or on any instruments present, 
or sung with neutral sj^llables. The rhythm part of these \7orks 
is what Dr. Reese likes to refer to as a reconstruction and not 
an arrangement. It is based on the best knox/ledge we have on 
the kind of rhythmic material that might be used to accompany 
a melodic line of that kind. Parts for each instrumentalist 
and a score for the teacher are provided. 

For an intrada we have tried to make it as practical as 
possible so the top line is marked to be played by violin, flute, 
clarinet (transposed, of course), and oboe, should there be 
an oboe there. Tlie point is you use what you have. One thing 
that I have not emphasized, and this is a good time to bring it 
up, is that we're no arranging pieces . We take the piece as 
Witten by the composer and take the liberty the composer himself 
gives us, namely that any instrument can play the top line, etc. 

Another aspect of the program is, wherever possible, to 
deal with music that's not readily available. If some of the 
pieces are found in the general school music books, then our 
tendency is not to include them in the project because once more 







we* re trying to demonstrate that there s a great deal more 
materia7than the same pieces that have been appearing over 

and over again. 



we're not tryinc to grade these «*“ “* ^* 
the works we’ve collected seem to be at the fourth, fifth, ana 
sirtrSidri^el and there appears to be. after ^ch. much 
researS, very little material which can be used in the kin 

garten and first grade. 



Daniel Pinkham is one of some 65 or 75 
coB?.osers who have been invited to participate 

have accepted with great enthusiasm. ^® ^nSed ^ 

yotig cotwosers , particularly those who have 
in SOTe the Pord hi^i school projects, because they ve had 
kind of a first hand experience with this. 



WolloiTina Mr. Fish’s presentation some questions were Mked. 

He wafieSstefio explain his statement that this materi^ is for 

grades four through six, "which leaves quite ® sap. Did 7“ 2° 

Sy material that was usable for the J®^ ® -e 

renlied; "I would say that \je found very little material to use. 

As a research project I was purel^r dependent on the material that was 
*sent into mv office. And after sending it out to the schools it 
HeLd tharmost of the material ended up in the 
S grade level. We had hoped, of course, for much more 
lo^eriS other levels, but it seens to be turning out this W. It 

^rob^erved that; "This 

areas faced by the teachers in the field. I think there wiix o 
some disappointment if nothing is made available to them. 

























CIIAPTHR SE\^ 

RES!!:ARCH and the u, s, office of education 



Informal remarks overheard hy the Project Director indicated 
that many of the state supervisors of music felt that being kept 
current on the most recent developments in the U. S* Office of 
Education, especially in regard to research, was one ;of the most 
valuable phases of the Seminar for them. In planning the Seminar 
program this was anticipated; thus Harold W, Arberg, Music 
Specialist, Arts and Humanities Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
consented to bring this kind of information to Seminar participants. 

Dr, Arberg began his comments by stating "This will not be a 
formal talk as such, I did, however, bring along several items to 
bring you up-to-date on some of the latest publications from the 
U, S, Office," He then proceeded to explain the various steps in 
reorganization which have made it easier to serve the state super- 
visors and others better. His remarks follow; 

When visibility was first given to the arts in the 
U, S, Office of Education— and at the tine it was called 
the Cultural Affairs Branch we were set up in the Bureau of 
Educational Research and Development as it was then called, 
primarily because this was where the funds were being made 
available, and before the Office had been reorganized. Then 
we were \mder the B\ireau of Research, Division of Laboratories 
and Research Development— Arts and Humanities Branch, It soon 
became apparent that if \re were going to function in an 
advisory capacity officewide, we could not function solely as 
a branch under this division within the Bureau of Research, 

So those of us in the Arts and Humanities really wear two hats 
in that we have a line responsibility and a staff responsibility. 

We have become what is called the Arts and Humanities Program 
nox7, within the Office of Education, VJe are no longer a part 
of the Division of Laboratories and Research Development, 
but we report directly to the Bureau of Research, but serve in 
our line capacity as administrators of the research programs 
which fall under the Bureau of Research, 

The staff responsibility came about as a -result of the 
Commissioner's directiye and decision that the staff of the Arts 
and Humanities Program within the Bureau of Research will also 
function as advisers, coordinators if you will, for arts and 
humanities activities throughout the Office, This is not a very 
easy Job, especially with the size staff which we have, It*s under 
this function that \re became involved with Title III projects which 
are administered in the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
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Under the Division of Educational Personnel Training, 
under the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, is 
an Arts and Humanities Branch* This is the branch which is 
administering the Arts and Humanities Institutes which are 
authorized under Section 13 of the National Foundation of the 
Arts and Humanities Act, There were eleven last year and there 
vill be approximately the same number this year* The Division 
of Plant and Supplsmentarj;- Centers, more particularly in the 
Instructional Resources Branch, is where Title III of NDEA 
has been administered, because that Title provides instruc- 
tional resources, equipment, and minor remodeling* So when 
the Arts and Humanities Act similarly in its largess gave^ 
the Commissioner $500,000 to dispense to strengthen teaching 
arts and humanities through the purchase of equipment by 
states, it was placed in the same branch which already was 
administering the equipment program under NDEA. It was the 
in^jetus of that allocation which caused the Branch to want 
to expand and to pfovide a staff person who .was knowJ.edgeable 
in as many of those fields as possible* Thomas Wikstrom no^^ 
fills that position* 

I*m going to tell you about some resources which are 
available* Let’s begin with Title I of ESEA* There are some 
new instruction forms for 1967 which supplement the initial 
g\ 2 id©lines* We don’t have any means in the Office at the^ 
present time of knowing how extensive the support of music 
is, ^^any of 3 ^ou would know a great deal more than we do about 
the projects in your own state* I’ve picked up a good bit of 
information from you while I’ve been here* I think at some 
point we have to find this out* 

It was at this point that one supervisor commented: ”I don’t 

think we’ll ever Imow fully the extent of music because so many times 
it’s hidden in something else,” Arberg, in reply stated:^ When 
you see in the budget, for exazaple the budget message published 
in yesterday’s Hew York Times there is no way of saying how much 
support music is getting the federal budget, The amount that 
is going to arts and humanities is identified as simply that amount 
which is going to the Arts and Humanities Foundation— $8,000,000 
this year and it’s estimated to be $15,000,000 for next year. In 
Educational Research and Development, for example, this year it’s 
estimated that $65,000,000 will go into that activity, and for 
1968 this gees to $82,000,000, an increase of $17,000,000* How 
much of that will support research and development in music we 
don’t know. It depends on you and your colleagues, and your 
colleges and universities, the IIYU’s and other enterprising 
institutions of higher education, Tliere’s no way of saying 
categorically the funds are there. It’s up to the musicians to 
pick up the ball and say this is what we want to do. 









Continuing his re'^rks, Arberg stated: 

I have some of the reprints of projects under Title !• 
There's a Great Falls, Montana pilot school project; a rural 
school project in Heron, Montana, another project in Rochester, 
New York, etc. These are a few of the places where arts projects 
have been developed. You've probably seen some of these in the 
publication Profile on ESEA . Program Evaluation and Review 
Techniques : Applications in Education , prepared by Desmond 

L. Cook, of the School of Education, Ohio State University, is 
a Cooperative Research publication. Cooperative Research 
Monograph Nmnber 17, price ^5^, OE-12021*. The New York City 
"Musical Ability Utilization," about which you already have 
heard, mi£^t have been funded under Title I, but it was 
funded before the passage of ESEA. Occasionally we get 
well-prepared interim reports from our projects. One published 
by Oren Gould at Western Illinois University is entitled 
Developing Specia l ized Programs for Singing in the Elementary 
School . "Specialized programs" is a euphemism for teaching 
children who normally can't sing how to do it. 



We issue periodic summaries of all the arts and 
humanities projects supported under -research, primarily the 
Cooperative Research Program, but Title VII, the media title, 
has also supported a number of projects in music and the arts. 

For example, the National Media Conference, under contract with 
the Music Educators National Conference is one, and the work 
that Charles Spohn has done at Ohio State in self-instruction 
is another. Work in the Elements of music originally was 
supported under Title VII. His current project, which 
is really prescribing specialized treatment to make up for 
deficiencies in certain areas of music theory, is being 
supported under the Cooperative Research Act. 

One of the most important items is Research jn Education. 
first published in November of 1966. It will be a monthly 
publication with an accumulative index published at the end 
of a year. It costs $11 a year and you can send a check or 
money order to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washingt<», D.C. 20U02. It does two things. 
It gives you resumes of completed projects, which are now in 
the form of reports. These final reports have been analyzed, 
indexed, abstracted, and they are available through the ERIC 
system. It also gives you project resumes~these are ongoing 
projects. The final reports are the only items which you now 
can order through the ERIC system. Obviously you can't get 
thet^i’project reports because these are in the nature of interim 
reports until they have been con^jleted. The first half of 
the book gives you report resumes. The main function of this 
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iDoxi'thlyy color— coated publication^ and the reason that 
you need it is that each project is assigned a number. 

It is an ED number if it*s a completed report or EP number 
±f it’s a nroject resume. It contains title* author of 
report* the number which has been assigned to the report 
itself* contract and grant number* the cost of document* 
a list of descriptors which have been assigned by the 
contractor indexing this material, descriptors in terms of 
content* and an information abstract* approximately 200 
words of the content of the report. These are indexed by 
institution* investigator* subject area* state* etc. There 
are also resumes of the ongoing projects as well. This is 
going to make the ERIC system workable for you. In the early 
years the Library of Congress was the only outlet. Now it*s 
available to literally anybody who wants it for a very nominal 

sum. 

Occasionally reports on some of our projects appear in 
American Education. In the next issue there will be a feature 
article— this is a broadljr based* national Journal* not just 
for educational trade— on the study which Ronald Thomas completed 
last year on centers of innovation in music* grades K-12. This 
project is being continued with some schools in the New York 
City area* but it will be expanded to include schools all over 
the nation where new materials and new approaches will be 
tested. 

In addition there will be institutes for training state 
education department personnel in educational research* 
which are going to be held this summer in three locations. If 
you are interested, ask your Chief State School Officer about 
the Institutes for Research Training. Tlie Educational Research 
Laboratories recently/ had a meeting at which the possible role 
of the arts in the developing programs of these regional 
educational laboratories was presented. Your relation to your 
regional laboratory’’ is certainly one that you would want to 

explore. 

Post doctoral fellowships in research are na^r available 
under research training. This Title IV is a tremendous 
yssourcs t Wg liavGn^t h&d Gnougli 8*c*tion in music yot in tliG 
prospective teacher fellowship program. We have a research 
training program also under Title IV* for the training of 
researchers— a doctoral program. Again we haven’t had nearly 
enough action from our music departments aro\md the country. 

The University of Michigan has made a proposal and has an 
approved program. Make an application to the Office, get it 
as an approved program* and the resource wilx be there in your 
own area to do these things. It takes a staff* a faculty, 
facilities* a philosophy and indication that you can do a Job. 
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That's all it really needs, and you have to demonstrate 
that* 



We've bef^un a revision of the curriculum guides, 
the annotated bibliography, in vhich many of you were 
extremely helpful in the past. Many of these have come 
out. We're hoping to get some additional research help to 
complete that. We will be in touch with each of you regarding 
any new guides which you may have prepared, Incidentallj'-, 
we have an educational materials center that's set up now on 
quite an expanded basis for foreign teachers as well as 
domestic. We do want to get your curriculum guides. Please 
know that they will be used and they will go into our 
permanent collection* V7e also malie a note of them at the 
time and will include them in the revised bibliography. 

One final thing. To make the Research in Education 
work through the Clearing House, through ERIC, a clearing house 
will be established yet for music or the arts. It was originally 
proposed to have a single one for the arts and humanities. 

That seemed too broad to us so the announcement has not 
gone out throughout the countr^r to all universities and other 
potential proposers that an arts clearing house will be 
established this year. Funds have been allocated for it. It 
will be the responsibility of such a clearing house, throu^i 
its staff, not only to review all research pertaining to a 
particular field— that is what the Ohio State project began to 
do for music education— but also to keep current on that 
field and feed into the central office, into ERIC, announcements, 
abstracts, all the rest of it as a continuing operation so that 
Research in Education will not only reflect federally supported 
projects but all of the privately supported research which 
is going on at universities, uo we are simply being a catalji^st, 
if you will, in providing the basic machinerj;- for its dis- 
semination, but it's going to depend on each of you. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 



GENERAL FACTORS OF TITLE I OF ESEA 

Tlie pass fire "by Congress in 19^5 of Public Lav 89"10f connnonly 
known as the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, or ESEA for 
short, has many ramifications for state supervisors of music. As 
noted earlier, several of the state supervisors of music attending 
this Seminar were appointed to office as a result of Title V of 
this Act. Many have been involved in the evaluation of projects 
under Title III, which relates to equipment, materials, and related 
areas. Title I of ESEA, however, has been even more 
because it is in this area that the bulk of the funds have been 
placed. Many of the state supervisors of music are called on not 
only to evaluate these Title I proposals for funds , which enable 
culturally-deprived children to receive a better education, but also 
to evaluate their effectiveness once they have been in operation, 
especially as they involve projects related to music and the arts. 

It was for this reason that an explanation, largely for the benefit ^ 

of new state supervisiors of music, was included on the Seminar 
program. Tlie presentation entitled, ''General Factors of Title I of 
ESEA," was made by Joseph Hendrick, whose comments follows 

You may not have concerned yourself at the Seminar thus 
far with relationships, or you might not have as much concern 
as I have about them. I think there are some problems and 
the emerging partnership bet^reen the federal enterprise, 
particularly in the U. S. Office of Education, and the several 
states and local communities is an interesting one. It is 
emerging, it has not developed. You are a part of that 
development. Juilliard's project is Just one example of the 
spin-off from this partnership. I don't sense the heavy hand 
of the federal government dictating what you do either. It 
sounds to me as though you've pretty well worked that one out 

yourself. 



I'm under the impression that some of you are fairly 
recent appointees to the state supervisor's role, and that 
vou Just might have cone by way of federal funds through ^ 
Title V of the Elementar'^ and Secondary Education A.ct. I taink 
it's the richest program available to public schools through the 
federal government, over a billicn dollars this year. If you 
were hired through that title, my congratulations to you, 
because of your newness in your Job and your eagerness about 
it, and also because you are part of this new partnership. 

The strengthening of state departments of ecucation is an objec- 
tive of all of us, and federal enterprise has Jiist a handle on 
it in the form of Title V. I wish there vrere money there, and 
perhaps there will be later if a wise Congress sees fit to 
do that. 
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I always get a little bit concerned, though, and maybe a 
little disturbed about the federal Involvement In matters educa- 
tional, unlike probably, most of ny colleagues In most of your 
communities and states. I have not fourrht against federal 
monies, I have rather founjht to get then. My concern was not 
whose money it was. Public education, particularly in the 
large cities, so desperately needs monies that I would take 
foundation funds, and private and industrial corporations have 
contributed to the schools with which I have been associated. 

I*ve got my fair share and then some of federal dollars, and 
worked at state departments trying to unlock some of the state's 
tax wealth. But I do get somewhat concerned that we don't get 
too much involved. I'm reminded of an old Chinese proverb 
which I like to cite occasionally to remind me that I shouldn't 
get too much involved either. The proverb has to do with how 
to govern a nation; "Do it as you would fry a small fish, don't 
overdo it." I think vre can overdo it. 

Title V indicates that it is the state departments that 
are going to assume thoir responsibility. I could easily develop 
a case suggesting that the state departments really have not 
assumed their responsibility, particularly in music and music 
education. I know that your life is made up of this component 
of education, and you know so much better than I do what its 
import is and you've explored some areas in the Seminar that 
I think a few years ago would not have been kicked around, 
at least I've never heerd them. It's difficult to know whether 
music is something that should be added to our lives and our 
programs, yet to try to imagine life without music is a rather 
drab thing. Then when you begin to think about youngsters 
that are living lives that are economically, culturally, 
socially, and every way depressed and deprived, music assumes 
tremendous prcj »ort i ons . 

The Arts and Humanities Act supports that view and while 
$20,000,000 may not be much more than a drop in the bucket, 
it's a beginning and I'm sure that 7 /-ou are going to work 
closely with the state arts councils that have evolved and 
have been established as a result of this new legislation and 
perhaps the role of music in the lives of all of us ^>ill 
assume new significance and we will recognize that it isn't 
just for recreation, although that's important; it's also for 
communication, for therapy, for getting at other abilities. 

Recently I read, and perhaps you know of this project, here 
in New York City, I believe, of a very enterprising teacher who 
built an entire program in a private school around music, and 
throu^ the vehicle of music in that small school, children 
who othenrise had blocks to learning, who were unable to 
navigate the deep waters of the language arts, who had difficulty 
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with math and other skills and understandinp^s , were brought 
cut through music. Some original research is being conducted 
in these areas and perhaps you know about these projects. 

Here are a few things that might be of some help to you. 

I think I*ve already made my first point, althou(^ I didn't 
realize it, that the Office of Education does have a legitimate 
concern in music education. First, it's a part of the program; 
second it's a profound influence on the lives of all of us. We 
haven't begun to scratch the surface in understanding hw/ we 
can use music as a vehicle for enlarging the individual. Some 
evidence of that, however, has been given you already in the 
Seminar, 

The Office of Education has a legitimate concern, I might 
mention a little bit about the mission of Title I, Wliat is 
Title I? It is the Federal Office of Education's war on poverty. 
The Congress gave about one billion dollars last year, about a 
billion and a quarter this vear. The purposes of these monies 
were diverse, but all programs operable under Title I sponsor- 
ship should have at least one purpose in mind in common cuid 
this is to get at the problems of the deprived. Wear it's 
terribly difficult to determine which groups are the most 
deprived, whether those who are econcxnically depressed and 
without, or those who are culturally deprived, I have a notion 
that there's going to be a second phase to the war on poverty 
at some better day down the road ^.’hen more monies are available, 
because despite the fact that we have now about a four billion 
dollar U, S, Office of Education enterprise, feeding monies into 
the educational economy, you might say, it is scratching the 
surface. If we devoted a fair share of our national wealth to 
public education we would probably be spending five times that 
amount, and I'm a taiqpayer and aware of what I'm saying. But 
we simply need to put different priorities on our national 
wealth. I had a little difficulty breathing when coming in from 
the airport this morning, I think we could afford to spend 
a little more money in this area too. Nonetheless, Title I 
offers a way to get at the economically, socially, and culturally 
deprived. 

The youngster who completes school today who does not have 
a broad e^qaosure to music, who finds himself in a traditional, 
hidebound hi^^ school, for instance, where he hasn't the time in 
this stress on preparation for college, he hasn't the time to get 
involved very much in the arts, that child is deprived, I think 
the deprivation is like to have a profound adverse influence 
on the nation. I would develop the argument this way, I think 
I could make a case for those who navigate higher education 
circles and are the decision makers. They become the policy 
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makers • they detemlne lavs through their activities* They 
might set the pattern of life in a community; they might lead 
its government; they may have a responsibility for that stuff 
we were breathing out there this morning. In other words, 
they are very ic^ortant people insofar as the future of this 
nation is concerned, \ilhat group, then, needs the release, 
the broadening, the relaxation, the therapy, the means of 
communication, all the rest; who needs it any worse than those 
for whom this may be a salvation someday? They need to under- 
stand and appreciate the arts, I could make a case for this 
group being the culturally deprived, Sb where you put your 
effort is going to be iuiportant in the future, I hope it 
doesn't all go into the nei^borhood slums. 

Now back to the main purpose of the war on poverty, I 
think we should talk a little bit about what you mir^it do and 
hoT7 these areas are selected. As you know this is a state pro- 
gram,— that is, state and local education authorities decide 
howmuch of the money that is parceled out to the states goes into 
into a given community. It's based upon economic criteria. 

These are primarily gathered at the local level, fed into your 
state welfare departments, and in turn used as the statistical 
bases for distribution of Title I monies. Now there are certain 
guidelines that have been developed by the Office of Education 
in conjunction with state departments and other advisers, 
national councils, and so on to identify areas of need, the 
pockets of poverty, the ghetto communities that have been 
visibly deprived for generations. And to deal vrith this abuse, 
which it really has to be identified as, abuse of a whole 
segment of our population, monies apportioned for projects 
to more nearly equalize opportunities for life and growth 
and education. 

Therefore you ma.y find yourself in the position of having 
to concentrate, and I don't think this is bad, so far as Title 
I is concerned, those communities, Novr does it follow then 
that you've got to stick Just to the children who are poverty-- 
stricken? I don't think that's the intention at all. You 
use certain criteria for selecting the school of the community, 
then you open up programs in that area which will influence 
for good, hopefully, all pupils in that area, I think it is a 
complete misxmderstanding of Title I purposes and guidelines 
to assume that because of some very specific, definitive 
criteria for selection of a project area, you therefore must 
spend your time and money only on those children with three 
thousand dollars or less income. This is not the case, I think 
the time has come when your state coordinators for Title I 
have to step out and free up a little and shuck off some of their 
fear and treml^ling of that "federal monster," I think they're 
buildint: much of this problem and I Trelcome the chance to talk 
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with people who will be workinr: with Title I funds because they 
should knovf better than this. If you have been misled because 
of misinformation or misunderstandin;: of the purpose of Title I» 
strai^ten these people out. There's a lot of literature on it. 

What are some of the thinf^s you miij^t be doing with Title 
I funds? What are some things that you rather clearly ought 
not to be doing? Well, 1*11 give you a couple of obvious 
examples. I think it would be a waste of the purpose of this 
Act to be buying band uniforms and introducing basic music 
curricula that states, cities, and communities ought to be 
running anyhow. That isn't the purpose of Title I money. Let's 
take a city with ”X” number of schools and with two or three 
^ettos. A city of 100,000 is going to have at lea.st two 
ghettos. Let's say we have a music program that's many years 
in the making, and it is inqplemented in various ways in different 
schools. But in the ghetto schools we find there are distinct 
differences in the music program. First of all the quality of 
teaching that's available,— teaching talent, mig^t be question- 
able, and almost certainly will be a problem unless that city 
has been very imaginative in the way the^'- have dealt with 
teachers. I've tried to get teachers to go into ghetto schools 
and they won't go for love nor money in many instances. 

Second, love of things other than the challenge that the ghetto 
schools offer. I had the experience of offering to 1,500 
teachers over a period of six months— there was quite a 
canq>aign and lots of information going out— reduced pupil- 
teacher ratios, teacher aides, extra educational allotments 
for music, for example, extra materials for reading programs, 
and you know I was dismally disappointed in the results I got 
from that plea because most of our teachers, almost to a person, 
decided they'd remain where they were, although the need was 
tremendous. 

So you have problems in personnel in these areas, meuiy of 
you. That is a legitimate concern of Title I monies. Even 
though there is a music program in the schools, you can use 
Title I monies somehoi^ to overcome that problem, be it before- 
school program, concerts in the park, busini? children to where 
there are good activities, getting the community involved in 
music education; or a whole host of things that you can and 
ought to be doing in that area are quite possible and feasible 
under Title I monies. Indeed the community, in order for a 
proposal to be acceptable and honestly acceptable, has to be 
involved. This is one dimension of Title I monies. You must 
have the cooperation of your community and your school people. 

What are some other things you could be doing? 1*11 mention 
a few. Bringing music to the community in a broad sense is some- 
thing you should look at. Sure the classroom is a route, and 
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granted we are dealing primarily with the education of our 
youth 9 but those children live with families and in communis 
ties and there may be more negative factors at work to really 
cancel out your efforts and your influence than you realize. 

So use these monies to deal with that* Tlie use of music in 
drama as both an art form and as a ^my of unlocking creati- 
vity is a route that’s open to you and should be explored. 

It calls for an integrated curriculum— you have to work 
it out with other departments. You kno^r t?iis, of course, and 
do it. But in the ghettos there isn’t enough of this 
being done. 

There is another problem that strikes me as a verjr big 
one facing public education and that is assessment of ability. 
We don’t reallj^ know a lot about how we learn, Althou^. 
we pride ourselves on it and for years have been veiy'’ com- 
fortable in identifying the belot; average, the high average, 
and the brilliant. We put them in neat little classifica- 
tions and give them numbers and all that, A lot of that 
is "gobble-de-gook,” We create our own criterion for 
business reasons. In other v;ords, it’s convenient to be 
able to put children in groups, in puddles. So we develop 
the tests and mechanism for placing them in these easil?r 
manageable groups. But we ignore the fact because it does 
not necessarily follor-f, in fact we have a whole host of 
research now that’s swelling up that says we’re wrong. 

Our traditional high school programs really cannot he shoim 
to prepare our youth better for college. That is a damning 
observation, but nevertheless true. If you examine the loss 
ratio in your high schools and then from your high schools 
through colleges you’ll find that many so-called traditional 
youngsters for even success in college, which we purport 
to do in the traditional high school. So we don’t knot; a irhole 
lot about what i;e’re doing and we need to knofir much more about 
innate ability. It has all been cluttered up with ideas of 
race, class, color, creed, and it’ll talve many years to re- 
move these layers of prejudice. But some of them are beginning 
to free up and I think music is a level. You can more nearly 
assess the ability of a child through some medium which is 
not threatening. 

The articulation of language is a problem to many of 
the deprived. It presents a host of problems that many of 
you as* teachers have witneesed in your experiences. Youngsters 
come in from the ghetto. They have not had the language 
experience and background that would nrepare them to receive a 
language-oriented program. Let’s take a case in point, A 
child enters from a middle class home. A typical vocabulary 
will be three to five thousand words. He has very good 
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functional use of that size vocabulary at the age of six. 

Let’s take a child from a hone of poverty, where he hasn’t 
had trips, concerts in the parh, good schools, books, maybe 
television, and xfhat is liis vocabular'^ likely to be? Only 
four to five hundred words. And we give him a program based 
upon the average from the middle class family of four to ive 
thousand words. Obviously, he begins with two left feet and 
he sinks in a mire from that point on and by the seventh or 
eifdith grade we have really lost him. He has a commitment 
against learning frequently. Ho^t music is a way, a tool for 
communication and for getting at native ability. I really 
think that this is a tremendous mission, music programs in 
all of our schools. But we’re concerned with those designated 
as public schools. VJhat I’m reall?,'’ saying is this. As I 
see your function, in your sphere of influence, it is leader- 
ship. The states need to exert very strong and positive 
innovative leadership and you iiave all kinds of ways to do 
that . You do have the regional laboratories and you have the 
research and development centers, of which there will be two 
or three in each region. You will have universities that have 
research funds and talents that they will be willing to turn 
to this purpose. You have all kinds of ways of loosening up 
things in this area. 

More of the same in the comBunit 3 '’ because you’ve got more 
money is not the purpose of Title I. General music offered 
in the schools where it is not being offered is not the purpose 
of Title I. Regarding purchase of band uniforms, maybe even 
instruments , there are instances when the purchase of an 
instrument raav be critical, certainly instruments available 
to children who otherwise would have no exposure. I can see 
this would be an appropriate purchase and you certainly have 
already made use of monies in that way. 

Before I close I would like to mention to you a movement 
that you may not be familiar with, but you surely irill be in 
the future." The Office of Education can no longer, if it ever 
could, administer all of its hundred-odd programs, plus now 
better than $4,000,000,000 from one point in Washington. This 
has become increasingly clear and from a presidential executive 
order dovm through Secretary Gardner’s Office and the Commis- 
sioner of Education’s Office, there is a deep and firm commit- 
ment to decentralizing its operations for administrative and 
related reasons. National policy and national guidance of 
federally-supported programs will continue to be supported in 
Washington and staffed there. But in the not too distant future 
you will find yourself dealing with regional offices, of which 
there are nine. If you don’t know them, you should take very 
early opportunities to e* tahlish liaison with these regional 
offices if for no other reason than that all, or virtually all. 
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of the state grants programs will be administered in those 
offices, so you won’t have much choice. Hor/ever, I would sug- 
gest that several things are likely to occur. Ue’re in a 
state of flux Just now. There’ll be a period of time~we 
have various target dates for decentralizing this program, but 
the earliest that I know of is April 1 for certain state 
grants programs, July 1 for higher education facilities act 
decentralizations, and so on. Sometime within the next year 
to a year and a half most of the programs that you know of 
and will be utilizing, will be administered from the regional 
offices. There your state programs will be reviewed by my 
staff or ny counterpart in the other regions, will be adjusted, 
responses will be made, interaction and ultimately awards and 
grants will be made there. As far as developing this rela- 
tionship, we will have people ultimately either transferred 
from the V’ashington Bureau or hired from the field, which is 
difficult today. The talent search is a tough one, but we 
are doing both, we’re hiring from outside and also bringing 
in from the Bureau. I think you should knor^ of this movement. 
Several things should occur. One, lines of cunminication 
should be better and shorter. You should get quicker action 
and reaction on proposals and you should get quicker and 
more effective service. It’ll take some while to develop them, 
so you will have to be patient irhile we’re in this transition 
stage. The alternative to decentralizing the U. S. Office of 
Education is chaos, because ncnr it’s utterly impossible to 
administer all of these programs there. It’s no longer even 
desirable to do so. The government ought to be like the 
Chinese proverb puts it— not overdone. The Job can be done 
better by having responsive, responsible, more nearly local 
flavor to your influence. 

In the interaction irhich followed between Dr. Hendrick and 
Seminar participants, the first question raised was; ”I’m interested 
in some of your observations because I know that you view this thing 
much more broadly than I do. Do you not feel that because a great 
many assumptions are being made about this child who is in the Title 
I category we almost make a strange creature out of him as far as 
what he can learn and what his abilities are? We might find that 
part of our problem in educating these children is that we probably 
have our worst teachers, who don’t understand hw/ to teach children 
in these schools, ^^hat are your reactions?” Hendrick replied: 

”I tend to agree with almost everj^hing you’ve said. One, I think 
there is a predilection for makihg children of poverty something 
sort of monstrous. But the converse is, we have something like 
one out of three of our high school youth who drop out around 
the eighth grade and they all have one thing in common, public 
school education. ITovf that suggests a look inside. W’hen you do 
you’ll see some of the things you also expressed concern about and 
I alluded to them irhen I tallied about disparate use of talents in 
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the ^etto arees* You* 11 find children having no one to really 
pattern after or aspire to who is going to be of constructive 
influence* Frequently this student v^ill be deprived of this 
not only in his horae but also in his school* and frequently from 
inferior programs* some of which are quite old* I think that*s 
a small part of it* The larger part of it is the real bright 
exax!Q)les* positive examples* of what can be done with these 
youngsters using imaginative approaches* getting to understand 
them* using a language such as music* for example* that is non- 
threatening* I don't think that has even been scratched* Some 
cities* some states have done a few things here* but for the 
most part I don't think it's even been tapped* It's a resource 
that's not even used in most states*” 

Another observed in examining Title I programs that "in 
school districts where a district is particularly strong administra- 
tively and organizationally* in curriculum and every other area* 
they seem to be doing a ver"- fine .job with Title I programs* In 
other areas there is greater deprivation all along the line and 
in all of these areas they seen to be having problems* How can 
we aim the program in some '.ray to help these people do a better 
Job?” Replying* Hendrick stated* ”I think the fact that you 
posed the question has the germ of the answer within it* A number 
of you were hired under the provisions of Title which is to 
strengthen the state departments who have to deal with this 
kind of disparity of talent between districts* Hcr.r I would 
think you have the best answer to that by dealing in imaginative 
ways with the communities who have funds available but don't 
use them or make drab use of them* I could cite a city of over 
two million people who virtually wasted their entire allotment 
for Title I programs last year because I went to that city and 
talked with the community leaders, mayor, superintendent* 
coordinators* and others* I would say it was almost a vraste 
of monev* and why? They lacked leadership at the state level 
and ability and confidence at the local level to use these 
monies wisely*” 

A Western Supervisor askedj "Is it possible to reallocate 
Title I funds that aren't used by one district?”^ In noting that . 
it was difficult to do* but could be done, Hendrick stated that 
the problem lay in the "raxher rigid methodology that has been 
developed in certain states for dealing with these funds based 
upon statistics, such as the number of children* welfare rolls* 
etc* The Office of Education started vrarking on that problem ' 
last year and brou^t about some help to the states in doing 
that*'” Perhaps Dr* Arberg has some reaction to that*” The reply 
by Arberg was* ”I know this has been a particular problem in 
Title I * ^ There have been substantial sums of money literally 
unused for lack of local initiative* I'm also aware that under 
Title III there is a provision to reallocate funds* hut this 
has not been needed because under that title we've had many more 
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applications. I don't really know the mechanics of the 
reallocation of those monieir; ho’.^ever, I can cite an instance 
that mif^ht lead to a nore effect 5.ve use of tnen. In one of our 
major cities, which has a major Title I project involving music 
as well as the other arts in the order of $1,000,000 per year, 
involving all of the community resources, and as part of this 
program, they took the key administrative people, including 
the guidance people, for example, who simply had shunted students 
away from music for a lack of personal knW'Tledge of it, and 
they gave these people a real musical 'Cook's tour.' They made 
certain these people knew at first hand what a musical e:q?erience 
was, and this was defensible from the local standpoint. This 
suggestion then is made in regard to reallocation of programs." 

Said a Southern Supervisor: "You made some statements con- 

cerning basic music education projects which may not be the type 
to be submitted for .Title I. However, I'm very concerned about 
this especially in school districts that for so long have 
neglected any type of music education for the students in that 
area. Would" this not be a case for basic music education?" 
Hendrick cautiously added: "Perhaps. I think I should simply 

sound a imrning that proposals to merely fill a basic program 
probably are not going to be looked upon with favor b^r Title I 
administrators because the purpose of the Title is to deal with 
the economically depressed and deprived as they are found in^ 
these districts. Wo^r you may find a irhole district that is in 
that condition, therefore, it is entitled to a larger share 
of the state monies." 

To close the session a supervisor suggested that brochures 
"from the department in the future give more attention to defining 
what a priority'’ reall^r is because I suspect that music has not 
been as productive as you would like to have seen it and that 
this perhaps could have been the case for some reading courses too. 
Yet there is more tovrards reading, perhaps, in the U. S. Office of 
Education than to^rards music." "Well, I think that is more 
reflection of societal values generally," answered Hendrick, and 
you and I are kind of specialists in a way because we don't 
reflect necessarily suggested societal values, but we bring to 
society some other values that have learned or have intuition 
about or training and skill in. I would only answer your question 
by saying as a practitioner a year ago I used Title I monies and 

the first project for xrhich I used them was a concert in the 

park. It was approved by my board and is now in its second year. 

It was approved by my board and is noi'T in its second year. Wow 

whatever the priorities were, that was tue priority that I put 
on it in that community and we had two ghetto groups that were 
involved in such programs and it went through the summer." 
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CHAPTER lUHE 



MASS MEDIA AND THEIR EFFECT ON CULTURE 



Music educators and others in the public schools are beginning 
to find out, if they have not already done so, that mass media are 
exerting a very definite influence on educational principles in to- 
day's schools. Who, for example, could now imagine going back to a 
world without television? This instrument of mass media can either 
be an influence for good or evil, and this is readily accepted by 
educators an d parents alike • Sociologist Ernest Van Den Haag orig- 
inally was scheduled to appear at the Seminar to present his views 
in the area of mass media. Unfortunately illness prevented his 
attending. He did, however, give permission to have a paper of his 
reproduced especially for use at the Seminar. Had he attended, it 
would have served as the point of departure for the interaction which 
ensued relating to his article, "Reflections on Mass Culture, " which 
follows 

5y large, people seriously concerned with mass culture 
fall into three groups. There is first a nucleus of artists 
and literary men, supported by a few theoreticians. They feel 
isolated, alienated, submerged and pushed aside by mass culture; 
their hopes are dim and they detest it. The literati and the 
theoreticians are opposed by another group— the practical men, 
who have decided it is their duty to work for the mass media 
in spite of the opulent salaries pressed on them. Sedulously 
aided by academic fellow travelers, they resolutely defend 
popular culture and their own sacrificium intellectus . 











The third and largest group stays squarely in the middle, 
althou^ for motley reasons. Most sociologists are located 
here; they have been tau^t that to be anywhere else, partic- 
ul€urly when cultural matters are involved, is unscientific. 
Besides, many of them lack the trained sensibility that would 
discriminate between, say, English prose and their own writing. 
Liberal philosophers, on the other hand, have investigated the 
inpossibilities of justifying value jud^ents for so long that 
they regard anyone criticizing mass cultxire for moral or aes- 
thetic reasons as bold bu'^s^ive. There is no evidence, they 
seem to say, for practically*^fny view; hence, let's close our 
eyes and discuss methodology. \ 



This article originally appeared/in the American Scholar , Vol. 29 , 
No. 2 , Spring, i960, and was reproduced by permission of the author 
expressly for use at the Seminar in State Music Supervision. 
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With all that, liberal philosophers seem to stress, some- 
what unilaterally, the lack of evidence for negative views of 
mass culture. Perhaps they feel uneasy with rejections of mass 
culture because oi political fears— misplaced ones, in my opin- 
ion. They seem unable to free themselves from the suspicion 
that a rejection of mass culture ingplies a rejection of the 
masses (altiiou^ the contrary is no less logical) and is, there- 
fore, antidemocratic. However, this is a non sequitur . One 
might think little of the cultural capacity of the masses, but 
not therefore of their political capacity. « But even if one 
thinks little of their political competence, one mi^t still 
feel that there is no reason why they should not suffer, benefit 
and possibly learn from its use (and no more is needed to argue 
for democracy). Finally, althou^ one mi^t be somewhat pessim- 
istic about the masses, one mi^t be even more so about the 
political capacity of restricted groups. At any rate, neither 
mass culture nor objections to it seem to promote specific pol- 
itical views: fascists and communists, often as liberals, favor 
mass culture, althou^ they occasionally borrow some phrases 
from its opponents. 

Historians, who of all men mi^t be eijgpected to discern 
the uniqueness of mass culture, seldom do. “VJhen they pay heed 
to mass culture as a historical phenomenon, they seem to take 
the wrong cue. Thus, Stuart Hu^es recently observed, in a 
perceptive paper, that "our students yawn over the classics" 
because they have "very little to do with their lives." He 
implies that we might as well forget about the classics. This 
seems odd. Students have always yawned over the classics— only, 
in times past, teachers were not so sensitive to their own 
popularity rating nor so eager to entertain their students as 
to be willing to drop the classics. They dropped some yawning 
students instead and kept the interested ones. An immature 
miwfl cannot understand the classics; and it matures, in pait, 
by learning to understand them— or, at least to loiow them so 
that they may be understood later. Students brou,^t up in an 
age of rapid technological change may be convinced that liter- 
ature, like machinery, is subject to obsolescence— a conviction 
some teachers share or dare not oppose enough to crack the 
shell. Perhaps this is what maizes the classics seem irrelevant. 

Yet the classics, if truly classic, cannot be irrelevant, 
for they deal with subjects relevant to the universal human 
predicament in ways to be re-experienced perennially. Of course, 
it is possible that we have become irrelevant to the classics: 
if our lives have lost all meaning, then no literature worthy 



^Conversely, I have not found cultivated people to be politic- 
ally very sagacious. (l*d prefer to entrust my political des- 
tiny to farmers or workers rather than to professors as a group.) 
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of that ttame can be meaningful to ug. For it is the possible; 
meaning of humsin life that classic literature explores; and 
we cannot be interested without anj' experience of meaning and 
style in our own lives* If we have no such experience, then 
entertainment bereft of meaning— diversion from boredom, time 
killing, mass culture— is all that remains. In this case, the 
relevant must become irrelevant, and only what is irrelevant to 
begin with can be absorbed. But I*m not yet willing to give up 
altogether. Under favorable conditions, the study of literature 
helps us see the possibilities of man's career on earth. 

VThile some are ready to yield to those bored by high cul- 
ture, others are convinced that the mass media can se:?ve, 
indeed do serve, to bring high culture to the masses, and that 
in doing so they justify their existence or, at least, render 
an important service. Popular magazines may have authors such 
as Norman Vincent Feale, the argument goes, but don't they also 
publish an occasional uncensored article by Bertrand Russell? 
They do. However, a piece by a major philosopher does not make 
a philosophical magazine out of Look— it may make a popular 
journalist out of the philosopher. In the stream of, at best, 
diverting banalities, the worth-while piece tends to disappear 
without impact. It may seduce a Russell to lower his standards 
and write more such pieces, becoming less worth-while and more 
acceptable in the process. It won't lure Look readers into the 
Principia M athemati ca. Mass cult\ire can be decorated with hi^ 
culture pieces without being otherwise changed. 

Note further that Russell's opinions are not offered to 
Look readers because of their intrinsic merit; they are of- 
fered because they ere his opinions. Russell is by now a 
public figure, which means that he can be published without 
being tal^en seriously. Had I written the same words, I could 
not have broken into l£ok, precisely because people might have 
taken the utterance seriously instead of gobbling it up with 
the rest of the fare, while captivated by the utterer's fame. 

Not everybody defends the mass media as vehicles that 
bring elements of high culture to the masses. Some depict the 
culture of the masses, articulated by the mass media in their 
normal offerings, as sig)erior to hi^ culture to begin with. 
Thus, one of the mass culture's most faithful admirers, Mr. 
Gilbert Seldes, recently explained that he thinlcs more highly 
of Charlie Chaplin than of Marcel Proust because the former 
has brou^t more happiness to more people than the latter. 

Now happiness is hard to measure, and I am not sure that it 
malces sense to compare the feeling of a person reading Proust 
to that of another seeing Chaplin. We may grant, however, 
that more persons have been amused and diverted by Chaplin 
than by Proust. Still more people are made happy or are 
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diverted by whlslcey> apple ple^ penicillin^ Marilyn Monroe or^ 
perhaps by a movie that Mr. Seldes and 1 might ogree Is tlior- 
ou^ly bad. In shorty making people happy Is a criterion only 
if that Is what one sets out to do-- and I doubt that this was 
Proust's purpose or the purpose of any serious writer. Surely 
more persons enjoy Rodgers and Hammersteln than Bach— more 
enjoy Llberace than Glen Gould. "By definition^ popular culture 
Is enjoyed by more people than high culture. Mr. Seldes' view 
woidd sanction the elimination of art In favor of entertain- 
ment— hl^-class entertainment^ at best. 

Md this is precisely what I am afraid of. Mass culture 
demands entertainment and so e:ctravagantly rewards those who 
provide it with money ^ prestige and power that serious artists 
become isolated— and tempted. ^ be sure^ such tendencies have 
always existed, but they now prevail. The strength of the of- 
ferings of mass culture, compared with those of art, has risen 
immensely, and the dividing line has been blurred. 

The chances for the values of mass culture to be Inter- 
nalized in childhood also have greatly Increased, so that what 
I have described as temptation Is uot felt to be such, but on 
the contrary, as the due reward for well-directed, talented 
efforts. Tlie view held by Mr. Seldes in all Innocence is wide- 
ly accepted by less articxiLate persons. It is a very basic 
American view, a naively pragmatic and philanthropic view that 
refuses to recognize what cannot be tangibly measured in terms 
at once hedonistic and altruistic.^ The measiu’ement for art 
thus becomes the number of people made happy— and as soon as 
this becomes the end of art, art ends. 

The answer to those who oppose pessimistic views on mass 
culture lies here. They argue that there is no evidence that 
the masses are culturally worse off. (l suspect they are far 
from well off, but comparisons are nearly impossible.) As far 
as the elite is concerned, they ask what prevents it from being 
as creative as ever? Why can't it coexist with mass culture? 
Haven't there always been several coexisting levels of culture? 
Can't we have a pluralistic society? 



When the Puritan American heritage collided with the more 
hedonistic attitudes of later immigrants, an interesting fusion 
resulted. Pleasure, the Puritans Implied, is bad; sacrifice, 
good. The immigrants wanted to pursue happiness. The resulting 
attitude is: the pleasure sacrificed and given to others is all 
ri^t, as is the happiness shared and given. What is bad becomes 
good if it is not enjoyed by oneself but produced for others. 
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Olils reasonable argument overlooks the historically most 
distinctive and Imgportant characteristic of mass culture: the 
dominant po'ier of the mass of consumers over production, public 
opinion and prestige* The elite In the past was sufficiently 
Isolated and protected from the masses (which, properly spealc- 
Ing, did not exist as such) to be able to cultivate Its own 
garden* And the mass market (hardly In existence) had nothing 
much to offer® Further, power. Income and prestige distribu- 
tion being what they were, the masses had no desire to impinge 
on the culture of the elite; on the contrary, they made room 
for It. At any rate. If they had a wish to participate or 
encroach, they had no way of making their demands felt and of 
articulating them* (Even political revolutions, before Hitler, 
were led and Inspired by members of the elite*) But this has 
changed. We all now cultivate cash crops In market gardens* 

Mass culture Is maixufactinred according to the demands of the 
mass market. No Independent elite culture is left, for m&iss 
cultui'e Is far too pervasive to pemlt it. Cultivated indiv- 
iduals and Islands of high culture remain, of course* But 
they are interstitial and on the defensive even when admired 
and respected; indeed, then more than ever, for they easily 
may be "takln up" and typecast* The Intellect when alive Is 
not part of our social structure, nor does It have Its own 
domicile* 

A convinced egalitarian may ask, so what? No more elite, 
no more high culture; but the great majority of people— who 
never belonged— have what they wish* To be sure, most people 
never were, are not now, and ai?e unlikely ever to be interest- 
ed In high culture* Yet, it does not follow that high culture 
Is unimportant* Its importance cannot be measured by the 
number of people to whom It Is Important* Political Issues 
may be decided by a majority vote (or, at least, by letting 
the majority choose who is to decide them). This is not a 
good way, but nevertheless, I think, the best available* 

However, the analogy between political issues and cultural 
Issues (or, for that matter, moral ones) Is Inappropriate. 
Political Issues, by whatever means they are decided, require 
collective action* Taxes cannot be levied only on those who 
feel they benefit proportionately from a pattern of public 
e^qpendlture, or on individuals who are willing to vote for them* 
With aart and literature it Is otherwise, or it was* Qhey could 
be cxiltivated by intellectual elites, without mass participa- 
tion. This Is becoming less possible every day* Mass culture 
threatens to decide cultural Issues by a sort of unlverssLl suf- 
ferage. This is a threat to culture, not an occasion for re- 
joicing* For once ci:G.tural Issues are regarded as indivisible, 
the majority view will prevail— and the majority prefers enter- 
tainment to art* Yet, unlike properly political matters, cul- 
tural ones do not require collective action, but rather that 









the mass of people and the law do not Interfere. Culture 
cannot be created by political actions, although it can be 
destroyed by them. (The support of social groups is required, 
of course, but not that of society--or of masses— except inas- 
much as it malies the existence of the social groups possible.) 
There would never have been any serious art, philosophy or 
literature if a majority vote had decided whether a given work 
was to be created and presented. 

Yet, even if these things are Important only to a few peo- 
ple, they are the best and most Important people, the saving 
remnant. Actually, the?se things and these people are important 
even to those who ignorantly sneer at them. Such feelings as 
love, such experiences as wit, beauty or moral obligation, or 
styles of congress, housing and living— all, however degenerate 
they may become, are brou^t into existence euid elaborated by 
artists and intellectuals. Without them, life is formless. 

With them, there is, at least, a paradigm. The most common of 
human experiences and the most trite still depend on artists 
and intellectuals to become fully conscious and articulate. 

Even the silliest entertainer and his public are part of, or 
are parasites of, a long line of creators of cultural expres- 
sion-artists, philosophers, writers, coiaposers, et cetera. 

For as Bernard Berenson suggested, "Popular art is always a 
derivation from professional individual art . " Just as the 
technician depends on pure scientists he may never have heard 
of, so civilized nations in general depend on the creators of 
cultural ei^pression— intellectuals and ai^tists. The relation 
of the cultxiral elite to the masses may be compared to the 
relation of the saints and the cloistered to the faithful at 
large. Or, the cultural elite may be compared to the play- 
wrists and the actors on stage, whose words, actions, costumes, 
and settings are of significance to the spectators across the 
footliS'ts, even though they are but spectators. 

AlthouS people become outstanding mathematicians, 
scholars and artists, or understand what these are doing, soci- 
ety must permit those who cultivate such activities their separ- 
ate existence or cease to be civilized. And the loss and de- 
generation of civilization injures everyone— the living and the 
unborn generations for whom we should hold in trust their right- 
ful heritage. It is not enou^, either, to permit some indiv- 
idual specialists to go their way. We need an intellectual and 
artistic elite (joined, of co\irse, by merit) supported by a 
necessarily restricted and therefore discriminating public, 
both with reasonably continuous traditions. If this elite is 
not allowed autonomy and self-cultivation, if instead it is 
induced to follow mass tastes and to cater to them, there can 
be no ciiltviral creation. We may paras itically ring a few 
changes on the culture of the past; we may find ways to 
entertain ourselves; but we won't have a style and an experi- 
ence of our own. 
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I should not object to cultural pluralism— to m^s cxilture 
coexisting with high culture --if it were possible. (Folk cul- 
ture is long dead— although many people don't know a zombie 
when they see one . ) A universally shared high culture is , of 
course, absurd and self- contradictory. This may sound snobbish, 
but I didn't malie the world; I'm merely describing it. TalenoS 
as well as intelligence and sensitivity to various values ^e 
differentially distributed. We are luclqr if 1 or 2 percent of 
the population can be creative in any sense and 15 or 20 percent 
cultivate some sensibility. The remainder benefits indirectly. 

The trouble with mass culture is that in various direct 
and indirect ways it tends to make the existence of high culture 
impossible. In our eagerness to open opportunity to everybody, 
we have greatly diminished the prizes available to anybody. 

Good wine is hard to cultivate when it is habitually diluted 
and we are brought up to be indiscriminate. We might do well 
to abandon the sterile and injurious attempts to "improve mass 
culture, for its main effect is to debase culture by bringing 
it to the masses . " What we must do is to bring some gi fted 
people— not masses— to high culture. We must concentrate on 
finding ways to save and to transmit high culture independently 
of the culture of mass society. My own view is pessimistic. 

I should like nothing better than to be proved x/rong. 



The Project Director presided at the session which was devoted 
to reactions to this paper. In his introductory remarks he stated: 
"This article, like many others, has some implications for music edu- 
cators. You don't have to read betireen the lines to find out what 
they are. I would like to get a few reactions now to this article. 

One supervisor stated: "There is, of course, a lot of derogatory 

emphasis in here on mass culture, but as I read articles of this 
kind by people involved in sociology and so on, I wonder if they are 
taking into consideration this area that all of us are so much 
cerned with, and I suppose you might consider it 
what we are really trying to do throu^, as I see, the 
and things of this kind, is a little forced feeding of high cultuxe, 
if you mi^t call it that, in which we're trying to jump 
makLg some real haste here in setting an environment of high culture 
for children. Wow we can only do that so long as parents are interest- 
ed and will look upon our music programs as something educationally 
worthwhile. I think they will accept the high cul^e that s in 
here and I don't thin3c we necessarily need to accept what he s calling 
here the low culture or the middle culture . " 
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Attention was then called by the Project Director to the section 
where happiness is discussed, and he pointed out that sometimes as 
musicians we take a different point of view. I thinlc he's tryi^ to 
tell us that makir^ people happy is not necessarily the range of cul- 
ture. I don't thinlc this is any different from what we have contended 





















all along in music.' Responding to this, another supervisor said. 

"I thinlc he has a way of making things black and white. ® 

feeling that while we’re so busy looking for aristocratic bacl^grounds 
and mass cultue'e today, we forget that there is not all new cult^e 
everywhere around us, neither middle, hi^, nor low that Y® 
be looking at." Elaborating on this theme, a supervisor indicated 
that he was "concerned not about his (Van Den Haag’s) references to 
mass culture because he may or may not be protesting loudly. I m 
concerned more about this untouchable, revered elite that he refers 
to in the article, who appear to be appreciated by the elite, and 
appear to be only a part of the elite, and should not be tajcpered 
with or should not be diluted, as he refers to it, in any way. The 
question in my mind is that the problem we have had in the past of 
the elite proposing the elite is something, I think, that he is 
crying out against, which I personally think is one of the good 
things that’s been happening. We have prevented the elite from pro- 
moting themselves only on the basis of the fact that they consider 
themselves elite and untouchable . We really have made the artist 
mo-e responsible for what he does, not just saying ’I’m an artist; 
leave me alone. I’ll do as I please.* But the artist has been 
forced by, call it mass culture or whatever you will, to come down 
off that and talk to people about what his art is and be responsible 

for his art. " 



The Project Director then observed that John Hightower had al- 
luded to this when he referred to the "facade sometimes involved wi’ttJ 
certain groups. He mentioned the Philharmonic and Metropolitan Opera 
on certain nights, to cite good examples of people who obviously go 
there for the purpose of getting in the to York Times Society Section 
the next day rather than going for the culture . I thinlt this is what 
Professor Van Den Haag is alluding to in this regard." Another super- 
visor stated: "Most of us, I presume, have some contact with the arts 

councils or commissions on the arts in our states. I was slightly 
preoccupied during the meetings to feel that we are dealing here some- 
times with a group which does possess a particular attitude toward the 

arts . " 



Another supervisor added: "The term ’making people happy’ bothers 

me. Can we make people happy?" The Project Director replied: "Well, 

I’m afraid you’re getting into a problem that a psychologist would 
want to argue out with you. It’s like the classic exajQttple of some of 
my physicist friends who argue whether or not there is any sound when 
a tree falls down in the forest if there is no one there to hear it. 
It’s that same type of problem that we’re involved with here. The 
supervisor answered: "To me, malting people happy implies something 

physical, when actually it is propping them to be happy, and if they 
want to be it’s a personal choice . " 

Discussing cu3.ture further. West Virginia’s Supervisor stated: 

"One of the most impressionable things about the West Virginia Arts 
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Council has been that it*s concerned with bringing varied cultural 
arts performances. It is just as concerned about preserving the folk 
music that's indigenous to the state and calling attention to this 
music and the instruments upon which it is played. We sometimes cast 
an image upon certain types of music. I wonder what the impression 
would have been if this music had been performed by Montoya or 
Segovia, which would have been a little different image of the same 

music . " 

Turning to another part of the en^ticle, a supervisor remarked; 
"I'd like to direct attention to a specific group of three sentences 
which, if this is a published document, we'd better take a very 
close look at; 'Talents as well as intelligence and sensitivity 
to various values are differentially distributed. We are lucky if 
1 or 2 percent of the population can be creative in any sense and 
15 to 20 percent can cultivate some sensibility. The remainder 
benefits indirectly.* If this is a statement of fact, as it appears, 
I think we either need to challenge it very strongly or probably 
^uit our jobs, because I can*t be?«leve that's true. The Project 
Director replied; "I don't knoi7 whether this has any scientific 
basis or not, but obviously it's Professor Van Den Haag's observa- 
tion. It may not have inrplications for us, but it's something to 

about anyway." Continuing this trend of thought, another 
supervisor said; "We saw the beginning of a dichotomy like this 
two years ago today. When the Ya3.e report first came out, we saw 
these strata with the wall between them, we being a lower stratum^ 
of educators and the implication being that the artists and musicians 
were going to xalce hold of us and shake us into giving better types 
of music to our school children. We are aware, as evidenced by the 
report given by Arnold Fish, that the gap has been narrowed somewhat. 
I hope the individuals who have chosen this repertory have found that 
it's just not the easiest job, but it may be possible." Suggested 
another; "This statement is based on a kind of yardstick that's 
been developed. I remember seeing it in one study put out by 
Hastings House on various kinds of creativitj/’. I think it was a 
conference in New York a few years ago. There were five levels of 
creativity more or less defined. The very hipest, most intense, 
difficult level placed people like Einstein, a completely new idea, 
new thinker kind of approach. This was a very high kind of creative 
ability and I would suspect that this is what he means by creativity. 
Then, coming down was the development of somebody else's ideas in a 
new way, and then something very creative to the child in the new 
way that he expresses himself in what looks very elementary to him. 

I would just brush this off as that kind of statement, because other- 
wise I don't think it makes sense." 

In his closing remarks, the Project Director stated; "I would 
be inclined to agree that the sociologist defines creativity in a 
little different sense than the musician does . " 









.CHA.RTJ2R.TEN 

GUlEiARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 



Because of the nature of this project, the investigator 
has combined the three aspects listed in the chapter heading 
into one concluding chapter. The substantive account of the 
Seminar in State Music Supervision, which is recorded in the 
chapters previous to this one, suggests that the summary lo- 
gically should be followed by conclusions and implications. 



Summary 



The Seminar in State Music Supervision was held at New 
YorU University's Loeb Student Center in New YorU City, 

January 24-26, 1967, basically as a follow-up to the August, 1965 
Washington Conference on state music supervision. During the 
intervening 17 months following the Washington Conference the 
ranlcs of state music supervisors swelled in a rather phenomenal 
manner, suggesting that the new appointees could derive inestim- 
able value from a gathering such as the New York Seminar inhere, 
through interaction, they could learn about techniques from their 
peers which X70uld enable them to function more efficiently in 
their positions. Invitations to attend the Seminar, with expenses 
subsidized by the project, were issued by the Project Director to 
the 36 states which employed a person in music or the humanities 
at the state level. As a result of this invitation 32 states 
sent representatives. In addition, the Territory of Guam was 
represented, at no expense to the project. Throughout the 
Seminar position papers were presented by consultants x7ho in 
turn moderated the interaction which followed. 

'*The State Arts Councils Movement" xjas the title of a 
position paper that X7as presented by John B. Hightower, Executive 
Director of the New YorU State Council on the Arts. He noted 
that each of the 50 states now has a state arts council, although 
some arc more highly developed and more ambitious than others. 
Subsidies channeled through these arts councils have made it 
possible for audiences all over a state to attend local perforraances 
of symphony, opera, drama, and other cultural arts X7hich normally 
are reserved only for those living in metropolitan areas. The 
Nex7 York State Arts Council, in addition, has provided technical 
assistance to various groups in the form of X7ays to organize a 
non-profit organization legally hox7 to sell tickets at the box 
office, and definition of the responsibilities of the Board of 
Directors, to mention a fex7. 
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Not unc::pGctedly, although each state department of 
education is governed by some individual policies which may 
be different from, those in effect anywhere else, there are 
enoush General adainistrative procedures which are common 
to sueSGSt that a discussion of them could be helpful t° state 
music supervisors, both e:;porienced and ine::perienced. ^ witi 
this premise in mind, Uilliam 11. Flaharty, Deputy Comr.iissioner 
of Education, Connecticut State Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, presented a position paper entitled "Tlie Chief utate 
School Officer and llis Relationship to the State Music Supervis r. 
Flaharty noted the chansins concept and philosophy of duties o 
staff members as evidenced in these titles; compiling agent, 
inspector, supervisor, and consultant. Regarded as important 
are five leadership responsibilities; planning, research, 
consultative services, public understanding, and in-servicc 
education. He also noted five of Paul llort’s principles of 
adaptability which are significant for state education depart- 
nent personel; judgment, prudence, stability, flexibility, and 

responsibility. 

One of the significant areas for discussion, quite 
naturally, related to the ’’Role and Scope of the Office of 
State Uusic Supervision." G. Lloyd Schulta, Chairman, National 
Council of State Supervisors of Music, suggested these sessions 
which centered around four topics; duties and responsibilities, 
suggestions for newly- appointed state supervisors of music, 
dissemination of current knowledge of music teaching, and 
certification. The state music supervisor, it was observed, is 
the individual who largely is responsible fo|^ bringing about 
whatever improvements in music education are necessary in his 
state. His duties essentially are centered in the eight areas 
of resuonsibility listed by Schultz; consultative and aayisory, 
in-serkce and curriculum activities, promotional and public 
relations phases, selection and evaluation of instructional 
materials and equipment, research, administrative 
ectivities, professional development, and teacner education 
certification. Areas of concern were stated as; string instruction, 
music history and theory as a part of perfonaance instruction, ^ 
participation by boys in all phases of music, programmec learning, 
?hfuse of pro^ssional musicians and problems of certification ^ 
for them, problems dealing with federal projects, tne music teacne 
Lsponsibility in coix^nity projects, the place 
nusical in the vocal tiusic curriculuu, the place of the Senera- 
library in the ausic prosrani, the relationship of , 

general supervision, relationship to other organizations which 
are trying to stimulate music education and recruitment oi 
Lture r.iusic teachers. The importance of the state music super- 
visor's keeping his constituents informed through the medium of 
the state music educators journal was emphasized by Alex Raley, 
Director of Music, Columbia, South Carolina City Schools. 
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Changing patterns and concepts of certification were pinpointed 
by llarjorie II. Coalcley, State Supervisor of Ilusic, Ohio Department 
of Education, Columbus. One of the problems faced by the coiinittee 
chosen to evaluate and revise certification requirements for 
music teachers in Ohio was to discover variations in the inter- 
pretation of current standards. Another concern was with the 
competencies which are needed for those v?ho will be teaching 
music in the imraediate future. A third was to determine which 
competencies should be guaranteed by certification requirements 
and a fourth was to locate schools where innovative practices 
were being developed. Committees were then formed to V7orU out 
specific competencies needed by all beginning teachers in the 
following areas: Musis Literature-Cultures (history), Basic 

Musicianship (theory) , Performance Competency for Teaching 
(applied music) , Educational Insights and Techniques (methods) , 
and Music for the Classroom Teachers. 

Music has not;.been bypassed in the grovjing rush v?hich many 
disciplines have made toward automation. Realizing that a state 
supervisor of music soon may be implicated in data processing in 
his o\m state department of education, arrangements were made 
to have two position papers presented at the Seminar. George U. 
Logeraann, Coordinator of Coraputer Sciences, Institute for Computer 
Research in the Humanities, New YorU University, discussed 
"Introducing Digital Computers," and Jan F. LaRue, Research 
Consultant at the same Institute, offered "Computer Aids to Music 
Educators." According to Logemann, a computer basically is a 
switching mechanism to manipulate symbols consisting of letters, 
numerals, and special signs. The computer has a memory area 
where data may be stored. Through appropriate input and output 
procedures ansv?ers to questions may be received. Music requires 
a special hind of symbolic language or code because notation does 
not fit into the literal or numerical scheme normally utilized by 
computers. Jan LaRue has postulated a 'rule of three" by which 
items that will be used three or more times are generally considered 
worthy of automating. Personnel lists, records, grading, and 
testing are areas in which the computer may be used in a practical 
way. Assignments with instantaneous computer comment and/or 
correction is a good possibility for the future, according to 
LaRue, and computer sound generation is another. Terminology and 
computer science, hov7ever, are already ahead of what musicians 
generally are prepared to do with the computer. 

Realizing that state supervisors of music lihe to be kept 
current on research v;hich has implications for them, interim 
reports on three federally- supported projects v?ere given at the 
Seminar. One v?as a typical ESEA Title III project which includes 
music, another was research which is similar to Title I of ESEA, 
and the other a project related to music education in general. 

James Sjolund, Supervisor of Music, Uashington State Department of 



Education, Olympia, reported on ’’Title IH Performing Arts 
Project for Puget Sound.'' Among the compositions featured at 
a Seattle festival is Stravinsky’ s Story of a Soldier , with the 
composer conducting. The per capita cost for bringing cultural 
events to the AOA,000 students covered by the project is only 
$1.A0 per student, "llusical Ability Utilization” is a project 
which was funded before Title I of ESEA became operative, but 
very lihely would be funded by that title if it were proposed 
today. Presentations were made by Benjamin Chancy, Acting 
Director of Uusic; Martin Olanoff, Project Research Director 
Louise ICirschner, Music Research and Curriculum Specialist, 

New Yorl; City Board of Education. Chancy noted that the 
teaching procedures, materials, and evaluation techniques being 
evolved have great import for music teachers who are dealing 
with underachievers. The fifth grade children chosen for the 
project all were disadvantaged, but those who it was believed 
could succeed in music as a result of tests which were given. 

The 120 children who eventually v;ere selected in each of five 
schools were assigned randomly to equal-sized control and 
ercperimental groups. Success in music was used as the spring- 
board to bring about better attitudes toward school and eventually 
to improve academic achievement. The Juilliard Repertory Report 
is concerned with locating, evaluating, and disseminating good 
music which generally is not being used now in grades K-6. Most 
of the one thousand or more worUs collected thus far seem 
appropriate for grades 4-6 and very little material has been 
received for the lower grades, noted Fish. The materials 
collected are all submitted to the following tests; passing a 
board of review, meeting criteria of tests: passing a board 

of review, meeting criteria of appropriateness for public schools, 
and evaluation of materials in the classrooms of schools in seven 
cities scattered throughout the United States. 

Tlie most recent developments in the U.S. Office of Education, 
especially as they pertain to state music supervision, were 
related by Harold W. Arberg, Music Specialist, Arts and Humanities 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education. He listed some of the cities 
which have Title I ESEA projects related to music and projects 
under other titles funded by federal funds. Research in Education 
was pointed out as the significant new publication which was 
important to state supervisors. Mention was also made of the 
ongoing revision of the annotated bibliography of curriculum guides. 

Title I of ESEA essentially is concerned with providing 
culturally- deprived children an opportunity to receive a better 
education. Joseph HendricU, Regional Assistant to U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, New Yorl; City, discussed "General Factors of Title I 
of ESEA.” He emphasized these points: the U.S. Office of Education 
is concerned with music, music has a profound influence on the lives 
of everyone, cultural deprivation can affect this country adversely. 
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and Title I should be used for the cood of all pupils in a 
school, not just the poverty-stricken. The decentralization 
of the U.S. Office of Education into nine regional offices also 
was noted. Since raost all state grants programs will be admin- 
istered through these offices, the state supervisors of music 
need to be aware of the locations for their respective regions. 
Title I proposals which are related to music must make new uses 
of music as a xaedium in teaching in order to be acceptable, 
observed Hendrick. 

A discussion of "Hass Hedia and Their Effect on Culture" 
was moderated by the Project Director. Ernest Van Den^.Haag, 
Sociologist at New York City' s New School of Social Research, 
originally was scheduled to present a position paper related to 
this subject but illness prevented him from attending at the 
last minute. The item was reproduced for distribution at the 
suggestion of Van Den Haag and served as the basis for inter- 
action related to this topic. Concern was expressed over a 
certain group of the untouchable elite who seem to formulate 
policies which often are detrimental as they relate to cultural 
matters. Another was that creativity as defined by the sociologist 
and by the musician do no not necessarily mean the same thing. 



Conclusions 



As a result of holding and evaluating the 
State llusic Supervision it may be concluded that: 



1, The state arts councils movement, in less than seven 
years, has resulted in an unprecedented and unparalleled de- 
velopment of interest in and support for the arts in the United 
States. Beginning with New York in 1960 and culminating with 
mssissippi in 1966, each of the 50 states now has a state aits 
council, with annual budgets varying from New York s $1,500,000 
to the minimum in some states of $100,000. 



2. The expansion of audiences for the arts has resulted 
inversely in providing more opportunities for the professional 
artist. Emphasis is being placed on contemporary art because 
it is both immediate and fashionable. 



3. Technical assistance to art groups has become a 
significant activity of many state arts councils. Legal steps 
to organize a non-profit corporation, more effective ways to 
sell tickets at the box office and delineation of the respon- 
sibilities of a Board of Directors are some of the ways in which 
this assistance is manifested. 




4. Changes in philosophy o£ state departments o£ 
education have led to a redefinition of titles of staff members 
and their accompanying responsibilities. Tlie most recent change 
has been from supervisor to consultant. In which Instance the 
consultant normally only visits schools when invited. 

5. Effective use of a consultant's time has become 

increasingly important as the number o£ schools idiich he must j 

service continues to increase. Instead of speaking to a local \ 

school gro^p the consultant is irxreasingly being urged to 
involve himself with a larger segment of the population by 
speaking to citywide audiences. 

6. One of the most significant responsibilities facing 
the newly-appointed state supervisor of music is that of 
budgeting his time. Sooner or later he must assign priorities 
to everything that confronts him and on this basis organize his 
schedule. 

7. Required music in the secondary schools is receiving j 

increasing attention in many states. Some states which do not | 

now have required i^uisic are planning to institute it, while | 

others which do have it arc trying to determine what changes 
can be made to make it more practical and vital to students. 

8. It is largely the responsibility of the state supervisor 
of music to encourage music teachers to support and belong to 
their professional organization, the llEtTC. In some states 
membership increases have been the direct result of personal 
contacts made at the suggestion of the state supervisor of music. 

9. The disseraination of information about music teaching is 
one of the important responsibilities of the state supervisor 
of music to keep his constituents informed. 

10. Certification standards for teachers of music, although 
deviating to some e::tent in specifics from one state to another, 
do have a common basic pattern of general education which is 
subjected to continual revision in light of changing philosophies 
of education. Changes normally involve abolishing requirements 
which are outmoded and adding those which are necessary to update 
the curriculum. 

11. Terminology and computer sciences are more advanced 
than the questions musicians at present are prepared to ask a 
computer, lluch of this disparity may be attributed to the lack 
of knowledge on the pc.rt of musicians as a group. 

12. llusic may be used in a very effective way to expand 
an individual's horizon culturally. Title 1 ESEA funds are 
being used for this purpose in some instances. 
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13. Title I of ESEA, although developed for the 
culturally deprived, is not exclusively intended for the 
poverty-stricken. The culturally- deprived may also be in- 
terpreted as those who have not had opportunities to under- 
stand and appreciate the arts, even though they may not be 
poverty-stricken. 

lA. Mass media are effecting a considerable influence on 
culture today. In some instances the direction which these 
activities take is distressing to musicians. 

Implications 

Implications of the Seminar in State Music Supervision, 
based on the summary and conclusions which precede this section, 
folloxjs: 

1. Federal concern with and subsidization of the arts 

may be expected to be more extensive in the near future, barring 
unforseen circumstances. 

2. The dichotomy which frequently exists beti7een the 
artist and the teacher may become even more pronounced as 
increased emphasis is placed quantitatively on teaching and 
on creativity. 

3. InvoXveraent in the arts, partially conditioned by an 
omnipresent visual bombardment, will increase as specific arts 
forms cor.ibine to make the audience a part of the creative process. 

4. Increased demands on the state music supervisor in the 
nature of services expected by schools because of expanded 
prograr.is and involvement V7ith various titles of ESEA in the 
state education department are manifesting a need for additional 
music personnel at the state level. 

3. The demand for instruments to evaluate Title I ESEA 
programs suggests that current standardized music achievement 
tests need to be revised and reprinted and others need to be 
developed and standardized. 

6. As the demand for general music courses increases, the 
need for teachers possessing the skills to teach these courses 
X7ill become even more acute because of the presented protracted 
shortage. 

7. The current shortage of trained music teachers, as 
manifested by a rather substantial number of music positions 
which cannot be filled, suggests the need for an intensive 
campaign to recruit and interest young people in teaching music. 
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8* Since many music teachers e:;pect the state super- 
visor of music to keep them informed on the latest developments 
and trends in music education, it appears that this area may 
demand a greater priority of the state supervisors time in 
the near future, 

9, At the present time, since there is no central pool 
of information about projects in Title I or III of ESEA which 
pertain to music, some machinery for accomplishing this could 
be beneficial to state supervisors of music, 

10, Tlie increasing trend to have music taught by specialists 
instead of the classroom teachers suggests that many more music 
teachers will be needed if every child is to receive an adequate 
and well-balanced musical education, 

11, llany possibilities exist for the music teacher in 
utilizing the computer to assist with such mundane tasks as 
record keeping and other administrative responsibilities, 

12, Cultural offerings such as concerts appear to be an 
avenue for which Title I ESEA funds may be utilized even more 
extensively in the future then they have in the past. 
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LIST OF SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS 

Adams, Leon, State Supervisor of Music, State Department of 
Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Andrews, James, State Music Supervisor, State Department of 
Education, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Arberg, Harold W. , Music Specialist, Arts and Humanities Branch, 

U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Azzarelli, Joseph, Director, Educational Research Services, 

New York University, New York, New York 

Baungarner, Alice A.D., Consultant, Arts Education, State 
Department of Education, Concord, New Hampshire 

Brooks, William, Consultant, Arts and Humanities, Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 

Carr, Robert, State Supervisor of Music, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Chancy, Benjamin S., Acting Director of Music, Board of Education, 

New York City Schools, Now York, New York 

Coakley, Marjorie Malone, State Supervisor of Music, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio 

Cochrane, Walter, Associate State Supervisor of Music, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New York 

Conant, Howard S., Head, Division of Creative Arts, New York 
University, Nev; York, New York 

Crebo, Robert Q., State Supervisor of Music, Department of Public 
Instruction, Halena, Montana 

Crockett, Franl:, State Supervisor of Music, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Daniel, Robert, Supervisor of Music and Art, State Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tennessee 

Ferrell, Ernestine L. , State Supervisor of Music, State Department 

of Education, Jackson, Mississippi \ 
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Fish, Arnold, Juilliard School of Music, New York, New York 



Fisher, Janes, State Supervisor of Music, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland 

Getz, Russell P#, State Supervisor of Music, Department of 
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Griffiths, Daniel E. , Dean, School of Education, New York 
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Lacey, Robert N., State Supervisor of Music, State Department 
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Manning, Philip A., Consultant in Music, State Department of 
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McQueen, William M. , State Supervisor of Music, State Department 
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Morlanv Gene, Associate Executive Secretary, Music Educators 
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Olanoff, Ilartin, Project Research Director, Board of Education, 

New York City Schools, New York, New York 
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Sjolund, James, State Supervisor of Music, State Department 
of Education, Olympia, Washington 

Spann, Marshall, Assistant State Supervisor of Music, State 
Dcparti-ient of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

Thigpen, Raymond 0«, State Supervisor of Ilusic, State Department 
of Education, Columbia, South Carolina 

Van Bodegraven, Paul, Vice President, Music Educators National 
Conference, Port Washington, New York 

Van Cleave, Emerson S., State Supervisor of Music, State Department 
of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

Van Diest, Raymond, State Supervisor of Music, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Phoeni::, Arizona 



Van Ness, Murray, Supervisor of Music, Territory of Guam, 
Agana, Guam 















Van Zee, Norma, Ilusic Consultant, Department of Public Instruction, 
Dos Iloincs, l0T;a 

Uarren, Richard J. , Consultant in Husic Education, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 

Wonner, Eugene, Assistant State Supervisor of Music, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Flaharty, Uilliara H. , Deputy Commissioner of Education, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 

Hendrick, Joseph, Regional Assistant to U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, New York, New York 

Hightower, John B«, Executive Director, New York State Council 
on the Arts, New York, New York 

LaRue, Jan P., Research Consultant, Institute for Computer Research 
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Logemann, George U. , Coodinator of Computer Sciences, Institute 
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